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Cover illustration: In 1903, there were only two automobiles in Edmonton, both of which 
are seen on this month’s cover. C. W. Mather, pioneer photographer, motored to the wilderness 
of the Groat Estate and, on trail between the present 120th and 124th streets at the bend of 
the ravine, he took this historic photograph. Seated in the first car are Clare Watts and Malcolm 
Groat in the front seat, and Mrs. Mathers in back. The second auto holds J. H. Morris, Edmonton 
merchant, and an unidentified citizen in front, with Bert Russell and liveryman Jack Lubbock in 
back. —Photo courtesy of Ernest Brown collection. 
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THE EARLY WEST 


The Historical Society of Alberta is pleased to an- 
nounce that, in commemoration of its Fiftieth Anniversary, 
it is publishing a 36-page booklet entitled “The Early 
West.” 


This booklet contains some of the best articles carried 
in past issues of this magazine, as well as some excellent 
hitherto unpublished stories about Alberta's colorful past. 


Included among the subjects are reminiscences of a 
homesteader, an article on Chief Crowfoot written over 65 
year ago by Father Lacombe, a Mounted Policeman’s 
diary of a journey in 1875, and many other articles deal- 
ing with Alberta's history. 


The booklet should be off the press early in May, but 
place your orders now, as the supply will be limited. The 
booklet will sell for 50 cents a copy. 


Orders should be addressed to: E.S. George, Treasurer, 
Historical Society of Alberta, 9817 - 107 Street, Edmonton. 


In any war or rebellion, the books are 
always written abcut the fighting men 


and their battles. The soldier serving 
at some potentially dangerous pest, but 
who never sees action, is usually for- 
gotten. 

This was the fate of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Rangers, a courageous crew of cow- 
boys who sat on a potential powder keg 
thrcughout the Riel rebellion of 1885. 
But because the tide of war never swept 


This is a typical Rocky Mountain Ranger, as 
photographed in 1885 by John D. Higinbotham, 
noted author of “When the West Was Young.” 
tified. 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN RANGERS 


HUGH A. DEMPSEY 


into their area, they received only a 
fleeting mention in the rebellion reports 
and only a few of the honors of war. 


The Rocky Mountain Rangers was an 
Alberta unit raised at Fort Macleod, and 
assigned a three-fold task. It was to 
guard the 200-mile frontier between 
Lethbridge and the Cypress Hills; pro- 
tect the cattle herds from thieves and 
rustlers; and act as a buffer to keep 
warlike American Indians from surging 
north to join their Canadian cousins. 


In all these assignments the Rangers 
were successful, even though it meant 
skirmishes with southern Indians and 
weeks of monotonous patrol. But, far 
more important, their presence in the 
district was a definite deterrent to open 
hostilities in the south. 


The Rangers had many prominent 
names in its ranks, including ‘Kootenai’ 
Brown, who was chief scout; John Her- 
ron, later a Member of Parliament; Dr. 
L. G. De Veber, who became an M.L.A., 
an M.P. and later a Senator; Lord Boyle, 
who was later the Earl of Shannon; and 
several more. The rank and file, how- 
ever, were made up of typical western 
cowboys, many of whom had partici- 
pated in the Indian wars in the Dakotas. 

To appreciate the situation of the 
Rangers, the whole rebellion picture 
should be reviewed. For several years 
the half-breeds had been agitating for 
their rights, but all their appeals fell 
on deaf ears in Ottawa. Finally, Louis 
Riel was induced to return to the central 
Saskatchewan country from his home in 
Montana. At last with a leader, they 
began to protest more vigorously and 
ominously until Riel led his people to 
rebellion in March 1885. 

The area of conflict was restricted to 
central Saskatchewan, although there 
was a danger of it immediately spread- 
ing through central Alberta in the Ed- 
monton-Red Deer area. The greatest 
danger was from the Blackfeet tribes, 
with 4,000 Indians in southern Alberta 
and another 3,000 just across the line 
in Montana. Although traditional en- 
emies of the Crees, it was feared the 
Blackfeet might form an alliance to make 
common war against the whites. 
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As soon as the rebellion erupted, im- 
mediate steps had to be taken to organ- 
ize some sort of defence in Blackfoot 
country. Therefore, Hon. A. P. Caron, 
minister of the militia, immediately wired 
Captain John Stewart, a rancher who 
divided his attentions between Pincher 
Creek and Ottawa, and authorized him 
to raise four troops of Rocky Mountain 
Rangers. When the organization was 
under way, three of the troops were re- 
named and placed under Maj.-Gen. T. 
Bland Strange; these were the Alberta 
Mounted Rifles, Steele’s Scouts and a 
“home guard” at Calgary under Major 
James Walker. The fourth troop, the 
Rocky Mountain Rangers, was raised at 
Fort Macleod by Captain Stewart. 


Stewart was no newcomer to military 
life for he held a commission in the Prin- 
cess Louise Dragoon Guards in Ottawa. 
He had originally been in a volunteer 
cavalry troop and had organized the 
dragoon guards in 1878 at the direct 
request of Sir John A. Macdonald. With 
John Herron, an ex-Mountie, as his ser- 
geant-major, and Duncan Campbell and 
Tom Bates as troopers, Stewart formed 
the guards to escort visiting royalty and 
serve at the opening of Parliament.' It 
is interesting to note that of the four 
“originals,” three later served in the 
Rocky Mountain Rangers. 


In 1881, together with Herron, the 
captain formed “The Stewart Ranche 
Company” and took over the old Mount- 
ed Police farm at Pincher Creek. With 
a lease of 100,000 acres, they stocked 
the ranch with an initial herd of 3,000 
cattle and 1,000 horses. Stewart, who 
was married into the wealthy Bates lum- 
ber family in Ottawa, alternated be- 
tween the two points. At this time, his 
brother McLeod Stewart was mayor of 
Ottawa. 


At the outbreak of the rebellion 
in 1885, the people of Fort Macleod 
—at that time one of the most popu- 
lated areas of Alberta—were fear- 
ful of attack. 


The Macleod Gazette felt that Riel and 
his men would ‘make for the Cypress 
Hills where, once established, they can 
hold out against all the troops of Canada 
while their supplies last. They could 
also from that point swoop down on the 
settlements nearby and the cattle coun- 
try, and put the whole country at defi- 
ance.’"? 


On April 9th, Captain Stewart arrived 
in Fort Macleod and told the townspeople 
“it is well to be prepared for the worst.” 
While the Mounted Police were busy 
building bastions and stringing wire 
around the fort, Stewart began organ- 
izing his Rangers. His own employees 
rallied about him and both Montana and 
Alberta cowboys immediately volunteer- 
ed for service. John Herron was placed 
in charge of No. 3 Troop at Pincher Creek, 
where he enlisted 31 men and three offi- 
cers to guard the town and district. At 
Fort Macleod, Duncan J. Campbell, then 
postmaster, was named adjutant, while 
other officers included Lord Boyle as 
captain; Gilpin Brown, paymaster; Dr. 
L. G. De Veber, surgeon; Lieuts. J. Scott 
and William F. Powell; and ‘Kootenai’ 
Brown, chief scout. 


The Rangers were officially gazetted 
as a temporary militia unit on April 10th. 
It was to serve as ‘a provisional cavalry 
force of the strength of 150 officers, non- 
commissioned officers and troopers’ for 
the area from High River to the inter- 
national boundary, and from the Rockies 
to Medicine Hat.* 


The men were provided with blankets, 
camping utensils, and allowed 50 cents 
a day for rations, 50 cents for feed for 
the horse, and 75 cents for use of the 
horse. The pay scale was $1.50 a day 
for sergeant-majors, $1.00 for sergeants, 
90 cents for corporals and 75 cents a 
day for the men. 


Each man was expected to provide his 
own horse, Mexican saddle, bridle, 
lariat, uniform and, if possible, his arms. 
Ammunition was provided by the gov- 
ernment. 


One observer described the uniform as 
a “broad-brimmed felt hat with wide 
leather band, coat of Montana broad- 
cloth or brown duck... lined with flan- 
nel, a shirt of buckskin, breeches of the 
same or Bedford cord, and a cartridge 
belt attached to which is a large sheath- 


\Jackson, H. M., The Princess Louise Dragoon Guards. 
1951, pp. 22-26. 


*Macleod Gazette, April 11, 1885. Unless otherwise 
noted, all other direct quotations in this article 
are from 1885 editions of this pioneer news- 
paper. 


Credit must go to Lt. Col. Cutbill, historical section 
of Army Headquarters, Ottawa, jor many refer- 
ences from official sources and from the Caron 
papers. 


—Photo from Public Archives of Canada. 


Because of the gallant work of the Rocky Mountain Rangers in guarding telegraph and rail- 
way construction lines, the narrow gauge railway was successfully laid from Medicine Hat to 
Lethbridge in 1885. This is one of the first locomotives on the three-foot wide track and was 
photographed by C. A. Magrath in 1885. The initials on the tender are for “North West Coal and 


Navigation Co.” 

knife, and the indispensable leather 
chaps. Top boots with huge Mexican 
spurs completed the equipment.’”* 


Once they had jcined, the men were 
garrisoned at the Mounted Police bar- 
racks. But the cowboys were fighting 
men, and would not take to the rigid 
discipline expected of them. This often 
led to unusual situations on the parade 
square. 

On one occasion, an officer was lead- 
ing the men on an exercise when one 
of them left the ranks and rode towards 
town. 

“Halt!” cried the officer. “Where are vou 
going?” 

“Aw, said the trooper, “you fellers go on. 
il catch up to you before you get far.” 


On another occasion, the captain was 
drilling the men when a cowboy trooper 
called out: “Hold on, Cap., till I cinch 
my horse!” 

But what the men lacked in military 
discipline, they made up for in their 
knowledge of firearms, Indians, and the 
western country. As a newspaper de- 
scribed it: “Combined with the order 
which they had obtained by their brief 
period of discipline and drill was that 
free and easy manner and action which 
is so characteristic of a border corps and 
which attaches to them a charm not felt 
in the rigid movements of the strictly 
drilled military of the east. Troops for 
service in the west only require enough 
drill to be able to act in unison and any 
effort to make them mere drilling ma- 
chines only trammels them and detracts 


from their efficiency.” 


By the latter part of April the situation 
in the west was looking desperate. The 
rebellion was in full force and the only 
line of communication to Fort Macleod 
was a courier service from Calgary. 
Work had been started on a railway 
and a telegraph line from Medicine Hat, 
but the employees were unwilling to 
work unless they had protection. To 
add to the worries of attack from the 
Crees in the north, the Bloods came out 
openly against construction of the rail- 
way anywhere in the vicinity of Fort 
Maclecd or their reserve. 


On April 29th, the Rocky Mountain 
Rangers proudly rode eastward from 
Fort Macleod, ‘‘armed to the teeth with 
Winchesters and waist and cross-belts 
jammed full of cartridges.’’ In the lead 
was Captain Stewart, flanked by ‘‘Koo- 
tenai’’ Brown and his second scout, A. 
A. Vice. Then came Lord Boyle and Lt. 
Scott, followed by the transport wagons 
and the rear guard. 


Travelling eastward, the Rangers left 
a detachment at Lethbridge, one at 
Woodpecker Island where telegraph 
workers were taking out poles, and an- 
other at the end of the telegraph line, 
which had reached Cherry Coulee. The 
remainder of the force, consisting of 


about 40 men, pushed on to Medicine 

Hat and arrived on May 3rd. The rough 

and ready cowboys soon received the 

nickname “the Tough Men” and a local 

resident commented “they had evidently 

‘Higinbotham, John D. When the West Was Young, 
p. 319 
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given Ireland's best a fair test.’ From 
Medicine Hat, a detachment was sent to 
the Head of Cypress Hills, while the re- 
mainder patrolled the district. 


The first action came on May 19th, 
when a man herding cattle in the Medi- 
cine Hat area was suddenly attacked 
by Indians and half-breeds. Shots were 
exchanged without apparent loss on 
either side. The Rocky Mountain Rangers 
immediately went in pursuit of the raid- 
ers but could not locate them. They 
were thought to have been Indians from 
Montana on a horse stealing expedition. 


At this time the Cypress Hills was a 
common ground for Blackfeet, Cree, As- 
siniboine, Sioux and several other tribes 
and was therefore a constant centre of 
warfare and raiding. 


While the threat of trouble might have 
been present, to most of the action-loving 
cowboys the daily patrols were a chore. 
The men had been signed up by the 
month so, at the end of the first month 
many of them resigned with a comment 
that they had enlisted to fight Indians, 
not to be border guards. 


In an attempt to fill the ranks, a man 
named Robinson was appointed recruit- 
ing officer. This man, better known as 
“Rattlesnake Jack,"’ was a tall cowboy 
with long faded red hair that hung over 
his shoulders. He wore a buckskin shirt 
and had two revolvers strapped to his 
waist. In this garb, Robinson was singu- 
larly successful, mainly because many 
prospective recruits thought that his was 
the accepted Ranger uniform. 


The second action by the Rocky Moun- 
tain Rangers took place early in June. A 
Ranger scout named Jackson was on a 
patrol] near Cypress Hills when he was 
attacked by Indians. When they began 
shooting, Jackson immediately returned 
their fire and drove them off. A short 
time later, he told the Rangers he sus- 
pected that the war parties were still 
prowling the district. When they doubt- 
ed his word, he gathered some brush to- 
gether, built a fire and sent up an Indian- 
style smoke signal. It was promptly 
answered by another fire some miles 
away. The Indians were thought to have 
been Gros Ventres or Assiniboines from 
Montana, but when patrols were sent 


out, the wily marauders could not be 
found. 


Meanwhile, the patrols along the rail 
and telegraph lines were continued. 


Rangers, often working with the few 
Mounted Police who were still in the 
area, sent their reports to Medicine Hat 
each night. The presence of these men 
prevented any interference with either 
the workers or the completed lines. 


“The moving of the forces has had the 
desired effect of giving confidence to the 
railway men,’ commented the Macleod 
Gazette, ‘and may make the Indians go 
south to the United States, as it is pre- 
sumed they saw the movements of the 
troops.” 

The fact that most of the Mounted 
Police had gene north to take part in the 
suppression of the rebellion meant that 
much of their routine work was handled 
by the Rangers. 


One example was a smuggling case 
which, although not strictly military in 
nature, was part of the Rangers’ duty 
in maintaining law and order on the 
prairies. Near the end of May, word 
was received that two men with a band 
of 16 horses had left Montana and were 
avoiding the regular trails. When it was 
learned that the party had passed to the 
east of Fort Macleod, two Mounted Police 
and a Rocky Mountain Ranger were sent 
in pursuit. Travelling northward, the 
trio struck the trail and followed it all 
the way north to High River. There, on 
the banks of the Highwood River, they 
overtook the men. A search along the 
river finally resulted in the discovery of 
their cache of horses some distance 
downstream. The men were arrested for 
smuggling horses into Canada and were 
escorted to the jail at Fort Macleod. 

About the same time as this event was 
taking place, the Rangers were engaged 
in the final conflict of their career. The 
fight, of which only the barest details 
are known, was reported in the Macleod 
Gazette: 

“A message was received by Major Cotton 
from Major Stewart to the effect that some 
of his men had run across thirty or forty 
Indians and that shots had been exchanged. 
This happened somewhere near Medicine 
Hat. It was not known who or what the 
Indians were...” 

Throughout the remainder of the re- 
bellion, the patrols were continued with 
patient regularity. There was one brief 
flurry when it was thought that Big 
Bear's band, fleeing from General 
Strange, would turn south and try to 
fight its way into Montana. But the fears 
proved groundless and when Big Bear 
was captured, the rebellion was over. 


The officers and men of the Rocky 
Mountain Rangers were understandably 
disappointed. They had expected and 
had been fully prepared to fight for their 
country. But instead they bitterly re- 
flected that much of the honor had gone 
to eastern Canadian men, many of whom 
had never fired a rifle before coming out 
west. Meanwhile, the cowboys — all 
fighters who knew the ways of the coun- 
try—had been retained on patrol and 
guard duty. 


Realizing their disappointment, the 
people of Fort Macleod planned a rous- 
ing welccme for the Rangers upon their 
return. 


“Though they have not had the good 
fortune to prove their metal in an en- 
counter with the enemy,” said an edito- 
rial, ““we can safely say that, had the 
chance which they were all anxious for 
presented itself, Macleod would have 
had just cause to be proud of the Moun- 
tain Rangers. 


“Their vigilance and activity have un- 
doubtedly kept renegade fugitives from 
the northern battlefields from coming 
south and infesting the cattle country.” 


On July 8th, the Rocky Mountain 
Rangers, tired and dusty after the long 
trip and three menths of duty, returned 
home. At their head was Lord Boyle; 
Capt. Stewart had gone to Ottawa to 
offer the men as a permanent militia unit 
for southern Alberta. 


On the following day, the Rangers 
paraded into town and lined up in front 
of the post office. There William Black 
read a long address, welcoming them 
back. 


“That your corps has no record of battles 
lost or won is a matter of sincere congratu- 
lation,’’ he said, ‘and we assure you that 
the absence of such a record detracts in no 
wise from the sense of obligation we feel 
for the protection afforded us. 


“We are well aware that the country so 
faithfully watched over by you, offered, by 
its exposed condition and peculiar resources, 
great inducements to savage marauders who 
wrought such havoc to the north of us, and 
that our district was not the theatre of such 
scenes of pillage and murder as there pre- 
vailed, is due to the alacrity with which you 
responded to the call of duty at the first 
intimation of danger.. .” 

In his reply, Lord Boyle offered his 
thanks and admitted ‘‘as can be told you 
by a number of our men, we did, to a 
certain extent, drive back numerous par- 
ties of Indians from the cther side.” 


Following the ceremonies, the Rangers 
returned to their camp north of the town 
to await word from Captain Stewart. 
When he arrived, he brought bad news. 
The expenses of the rebellion had been 
so overwhelming that the government 
could not afford to sanction a permanent 
militia unit for southern Alberta. On 
July 17th the men were paid off and the 
Rocky Mountain Rangers disbanded. 


Two concessions that Captain Stewart 
did obtain for his men were the Riel Re- 


Officers of the Rocky Mountain Rangers are shown together in this rare photo taken during 
Riel rebellion in 1885. Left to right are: commanding officer Capt. John Stewart: paymaster Capt. 
Gilpin Brown: the next person is unidentified: Lord Boyle and his brother: and John “Kootenai” 
Brown, chief scout. Just below the hill in the background are the shacks that made up Medicine 
Hat. while farther back is the South Saskatchewan River. 

—Photo from Public Archives of Canada. 
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bellion medal, and rebellion scrip. The 
latter, if applied for, was worth $80 or 
320 acres of land to any Ranger. 

The Pincher Creek contingent of the 
Rangers, which had maintained patrol 
duty in the foothills, also received their 
pay, medal and scrip. On Sept. 18th, 
word was received from Ottawa that the 
Rangers had been officially “released 
from service and disbanded.” 

That ended the brief life of southern 
Alberta's first militia unit. In 1886, 
there was some agitation to establish a 
militia group at Fort Macleod; they want- 
ed “a good mounted corps. . . composed 
of ex-policemen and cowboys would 
prove very valuable allies to the police.”’ 

However, it wasn't until 1901, during 
the Boer War, that the Canadian Govern- 
ment agreed to establish a permanent 
militia unit in Alberta. In that year, 
“G" Squadron of the Canadian Mounted 
Rifles was formed at Calgary, ‘“H” 
Squadron at Fort Macleod, and “I” 
Squadron at Medicine Hat. It is interest- 
ing to note that the man who became 
commanding officer of the independent 
squadron at Fort Macleod was D. J. 


Campbell, former adjutant of the Rocky 
Mountain Rangers. 

Although the Rangers were only a 
temporary unit and their existence was 
brief and bloodless, there is no doubt 
they performed a great defensive service. 
It is almost a certainty that, had they 
not guarded the vast frontier, there 
would have been serious trouble on the 
southern Alberta prairies. 


Many years later, the Canadian Gov- 
ernment recognized this service and, in 
1932, they decided that the name of the 
Rocky Mountain Rangers should not be 
lost. Therefore, on March 16th of that 
year, The South Alberta Horse, Pincher 
Creek—an outgrowth of the 1901 squad- 
ron—was officially given the perpetuity 
of the Rangers’ name. This meant that 
the regiment (now the South Alberta 
Light Horse of Calgary), would include 
among its historic honours, the fact that 
it is perpetuating the name of the Rocky 
Mountain Rangers. 

This was the only Alberta-raised unit 
of the Riel Rebellion which was so 
honoured. 


PATENT MEDICINES 


The Bulletin is in receipt of a bound copy of Ayers’ patent medicine al- 
manac printed in ten languages and containing specimen leaves in eleven other 


ton-wes, with a request for a notice. 


No doubt the statements regarding all curing properties of the 
Ayers’ medicines are as reliable as the weather forecasts which 


contains. 
not very funny. 


Messrs. 
the almanac 


The jokes when read in Bohemian or Finnish seem quite new, though 


Ordinarily there is no objection to any vendor setting forth the merits of 


his wares in any manner he may please. 


But there are exceptions to the rule. 


The more common exception is when the qualities of the wares are misrepresent- 
ed. The patent medicine men go a step further, and besides misrepresenting the 
curative powers of their gcods, they deliberately and mischeviously misrepresent 
the symptoms of the diseases which their medicines are supposed to cure. 

The most healthy person can read in almost any patent medicine almanac 
or circular that he or she has the symptoms of one or more of the diseases referred 
to in it, and that the only salvation is to dose heavily with the medicine pre- 
scribed. There is no doubt that patent medicines owe three fourths of their sales 
to excitement of the imagination caused by their advertising literature. It is safe 
to say that taking one medicine with another their literature causes more sickness 
and misery than their preparations cure. 

That patent medicine men reap rich harvests is well known, but more of 
their money is swindled from the credulous and imaginative than is honestly 
earned by removing the causes of illness. Their success is proof of the benefits 
of advertising, rather than of the benefits of their preparations to the human race. 

—Edmonton Bulletin, Feb. 9, 1889. 
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CHIEF FACTOR JOHN ROWAND 


By H. E. RAWLINSON, M.D. 


“During my own time in Canada, the vanity and extravagance of the North Westers 
were proverbial, particularly in and about Montreal, which was then the centre of attraction, 
from its being the great rendezvous and headquarters of the fur trade. There nothing 
seemed worthy of being talked about unless it was associated with the words ‘North West’. 
That body took the lead in all assemblies, clubs, and other circles of society; their name 


influenced the tone of public opinion within as well as without the city . 


. . The Tartars 


never held the Grand Lama in higher estimation that the Canadians did the North Westers 
in these days. It was no uncommon thing for a dashing North Wester to parade the streets 
of the city with his horse shod with silver shoes, nor to be seen throwing handfuls of small 
coins among the children of the habitants on his visits through the country.” 


(Alexander Ross, Fur Traders of the Far West) 


Alexander Ross who came to Canada 
in 1805 wrote in his 

Growing up in such an atmosphere 
ijt is small wonder that in 1803 a young 
Montreal lad of fourteen years, the son 
of a surgeon at the Montreal General 
Hospital, entered this glamorous fur ccm- 
pany as an apprentice. Picture him, 
eager and expectant, on the long jour- 
ney from Monireal, up the Ottawa River 
and across the upper lakes to Fort Wil- 
liam, perhaps arriving there in time for 
the annual boisterous rendezvous of the 
Montreal agents and the wintering part- 
ners; then on by the Rainy River route 
to Winnipeg River and out into the lake; 
into the Saskatchewan, up past the 
Grand Rapids into its northern branch; 
to find himself at last installed as a clerk 
in the isolated Fort des Prairies, one of 
the early Edmonton posts, to serve under 
the redoubtable John MacDonald of 
Garth. 

At this time the star of the North West 
Company was at its brightest. It had 
some 2,000 employees who within a 
decade would be spread from the Great 
Lakes to the Pacific coast. In 1806 the 
company’s Fort des Prairies could beast 
a complement of four proprietors, eight 


clerks, seven interpreters, and two 
guides. In such a group the time would 
pass very pleasantly for the young 
clerks, particularly when the Indian 


maidens would endeavour to lighten 
their existence. More than one such 
attachment proved to be lasting and it 
was during these early years that Row- 
and found a wife under exceptionally 
tcmantic circumstances. The story comes 
frem Col. Lefroy who must have heard 
i* first hand when he visited Fort Edmon- 
ton in 1843 and stayed with the Rowand 
family. Here is his account: 


“I was received by Mr. Rowand, widely 
known among the Plain Indians as the ‘Big 
Mountain’; he was a powerful but not very 
tall man of rough determined aspect, and 
very near lame from an early accident. 
Hunting alone as a young man he had 
been thrown from his horse and had broken 
his leg. By some means intelligence reached 
the fort of what had occurred and before 
the whites could do anything an Indian girl 
had mounted and galloped off in the direc- 
tion indicated. She found him, nursed him, 
and saved his life and he married her.*’! 

In compensation for his lameness 
Rowand acquired a wife who shared his 
fortunes till her death in 1848. They had 
three sons, one of whom was to graduate 
in medicine from the University of Edin- 
burgh, and four daughters who married 
prominent fur traders. 


Rowand served in several places in 
the Edmonton district in his early years. 
In June 1808 David Thompson, the ex- 
plorer, records that he found him at Fort 
Augustus (Fort Edmonton). Alexander 
Henry's journals contain several refer- 
ences to Rowand who was with him 
during the summer of 1810 downstream 
from Edmonton at Lower White Earth 
Fort (near the present Lea Park). During 
the succeeding winter Rowand was in 
charge at Upper White Earth Fort (near 
Brightbank, and a couple of miles below 
the mouth of Wabamun Creek). Henry 
wintered at Rocky Mountain House and 
the next spring he came down the river, 
picked up Rowand and his furs, and on 
they went to the Fort William rendez- 
vous. On Rowand’s return he was sta- 
tioned at Pembina Portage, about 80 
miles southwest of Edmonton, where the 
Saskatchewan and Pembina Rivers are 
less than ten miles apart and a short 
portage connects the two river systems. 


\Lefroy, Sir Henry. “Journey to the North West.’ 
Trans. Roy. Soc., Can. Sect. 11:67-96, 1938. 


Dr. Rawlinson is Professor of Anatomy at the University of Alberta in Edmonton. 
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It was here that Thompson met him again 
on May 12th, 1812.° 


The rivalry between the Hudson's Bay 
and North West companies extended 
over all the fur country, but during these 
early years on the Saskatchewan Row- 
and probably did not feel it greatly. 
Relations here were mostly amicable and 
on occasion, even friendly. However, in 
1816 he was moved to the very centre 
of the battle where the competition was 
intense and bitter. In this year he was 
sent to the fort at Bas de la Riviere, an 
important depot on the Company’s route 
from the east. It was situated in the 
present province of Manitoba, a couple 
of miles up the Winnipeg River from its 
entrance into the lake; it was also some 
70 miles from the Selkirk colony that 
had been established only four years 
earlier, and which had become the focal 
point in the struggle. 


It is likely that Rowand had some 
direct contact with the principals in the 
tragic events of that June day in 1816 
when a situation that the North Westers 
had deliberately contrived culminated 
in the Battle of Seven Oaks. It resulted 
in the death of the Governor of the new 
colony and a score of his men, the tem- 
porary abandonment of the settlement 
at Red River, and the gleeful self-con- 
gratulations of the North Westers as they 
gathered at Fort William. The aftermath 
cf that battle certainly affected Rowand 
directly, for his fort was just within the 
Selkirk grant, and it was seized when 
the Red River colony was re-established 
in January 1817. In the next three tur- 
bulent years it was the site of much 
manoeuvering between the contenders. 


But the days of battle were numbered. 
Divided, the fur traders courted disaster. 
The Canadians lacked the financial 
strength and stability of the Hudson's 
Bay Company, while the latter in turn 
desperately needed the vitality and en- 
terprise of the wintering partners in the 
North West concern. Cooler heads and 
wiser counsels were gaining in influence, 
and in 1821 the union of the two com- 
panies brought the strife to a close. 


A year before this occurred Rowand 
was once more back in the Edmonton 
district, now a mature man of 32, with 
sufficient of a reputation to be admitted 
to the new concern as a Chief Trader. 
He was first posted to Rocky Mountain 
House and his ability was attested to 


John Rowand was a pioneer of the western 
fur trade and was Chief Factor at Fort Edmonton 


from 1823 until his death in 1854. His “Big 
House” or “Rowand’s Folly” was an imposing 
landmark at Edmonton and was mentioned by 
most early travellers while the Indian tribes 
observed it with awe. 

by Colin Robertson who, unable to arrive 
promptly to take charge at Fort Edmon- 
ton in 1822, wrote in a letter of instruc- 
tions: 


. . . in all arrangements of this nature 
it would be a very desirable object if due 
attention was paid to the opinion of Mr. 
Rowand. Indeed I cannot help thinking 
that much advantage might be derived from 
the advice. of that gentleman owing to his 
perfect knowledge of the business of the 
Saskatchewan District.’”* 

The union brought to the fore the most 
talented and able man in all history of 
the Canadian fur trade, Sir George 
Simpson. His ability and devotion to 
the Company’s interests soon lifted him 
to the post of Governor-in-chief of Ru- 
pert’s Land, making him the most power- 
ful figure in the Canadian sphere of the 
Company's activities till his death in 
1860. Simpson's efforts immediately 
after the union were directed towards 
the sorely needed rehabilitation of the 
fur trade, so badly crippled by the pre- 
ceding strife. Among the projects he 
considered were two in particular, both 
of which concerned the future of Edmon- 


2Coues, E. “New Light on the Early History of the 
Greater North West.” 1897. 
2Hudson’s Bay Record Society, Vol. II, 1939. 
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ton, and in each Rowand was to play 
a decisive part. 


Simpson seriously contemplated aban- 
doning Fort Edmonton, which had proved 
a difficult and costly post to maintain. 
In its place he advocated using the more 
northerly posts for trading with the 
Crees, and establishing a new one on 
the Bow River which might draw the 
trade of the tribes from the south. To 
gain some information on the possibili- 
ties of the latter he sent out the Bow 
River Expedition in the summer of 1822, 
a force of about 100 men with Rowand 
as second in command. In February 
1823 Simpson reached Edmonton on the 
first of his numerous and celebrated jour- 
neys to the far West. In March he went 
up to Rocky Mountain House and spent 
a week with Rowand from whom he 
would get a first hand account of the 
results from the expedition of the previ- 
ous summer. The report was distinctly 
unfavorable, the project was dropped, 
and Edmonton was saved from abandon- 
ment.* 


This week in March was probably the 
first occasion on which Simpson and 
Rowand had any prolonged and intimate 
contact, and it laid the foundations for 
a friendship and a mutual respect that 
remained strong for the rest of their lives. 
Seven years later Frances Simpson, a 
young bride of 18 years on a remarkable 
wedding trip with her husband Sir 
George to the Council at Norway House, 
met John Rowand and described him in 
her diary as “the most attached friend 
Mr. Simpson has in the country.’”® 


Simpson's second project was the find- 
ing of a less costly and more direct route 
to the Pacific coast in place of the cir- 
cuitous one by way of Hayes River and 
Lake Winnipeg to the Saskatchewan as 
far as Cumberland House, then across 
to the Churchill River system and from 
it to the Athabasca which was followed 
to Jasper where the brigades could strike 
acress the mountains to the Columbia. 
The Governor thought that a better route 
could be found by way of the Nelson 
River and up its Burntwood tributary 
across to the Churchill and on as before. 
This would avoid the journey down to 
Lake Winnipeg and up the Saskatche- 
wan to Cumberland House. Simpson 
decided to try this route himself and 
left York Factory on August 15, 1824, 
driving his men in a fashion that was 


to make the speed of his journeys so 
renowned. 


Following this new path he reached 
Fort Assiniboine on the Athabasca on 
October 2. Here he found to his surprise 
that Rowand, who had left York Factory 
a couple of weeks before him, had been 
at Fort Assiniboine four days earlier and, 
thinking he had missed Simpson, had 
~ft the day before to return to Edmon- 
ten. Though Rowand had made an ear- 
lier start from York Factory he had had 
to travel far more slowly with his laden 
boats than the swift-journeying Gov- 
ernor with his light canoes. Yet the 
Chief Factor had reached Edmonton, then 
travelled overland to Fort Assiniboine, 
reaching that spot considerably earlier 
than Simpson was able to do using the 
new route. The significance of this was 
clear, and with characteristic energy the 
Governor pushed forward the task of 
clearing a road of some 75 miles, link- 
ing Edmonton on the Saskatchewan with 
Fort Assiniboine on the Athabasca.® 

This move gave Edmonton the oppor- 
tunity to become the most important post 
west of York Factory, and the brigades 
for the northern and Columbian districts 
travelling through soon made it a key 
point. But, though its future was as- 
sured, there still remained the difficult 
years of development and in these Row- 
and again played the chief part. He was 
placed in charge in 1823 and, holding 
the post till his death in 1854, he con- 
tributed more to the development of Ed- 
monton than any other person in its 
history. With an unrivalled knowledge 
of Indian psychology, he immediately 
planned, and had built, the famous and 
imposing “Big House” or ‘Rowand’s 
Folly’’ as some of his critics named it. 
This structure impressed many a travel- 
ler in the next fifty years. Paul Kane, 
the artist, saw it in 1846 and in his oft- 
quoted description of the big dining hall 
remarked that its decorations were “‘in 
a style of the most barbaric gaudiness, 
the ceiling (being) filled with centre- 
pieces of fantastic gilt scrolls, making 
altogether a saloon which no white man 
could enter for the first time without a 
start, and which the Indians always 
looked upon with awe and wonder.’”’ 


In 1826 Rowand was made a Chief 
Factor and as his authority and prestige 


‘Ibid., Vol. III, 1940. 


‘Journal of Frances Simpson, Beaver, Summer 1954. 
“Morton, A. S. “Sir George Simpson,” 1944, 
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increased, so did that of Edmonton. Sev- 
eral visitors testified to his ability in 
managing this difficult post, and Gov- 
ernor Simpson, in particular, wrote in 
his diary on May 2, 1825, that arriving 
that day in Edmonton he found ‘Mr. 
Rowand up to his ears in business as 
usual and without exception he is the 
most active and best qualified person 
for the troublesome charge he has got 
of any man in the Indian country.’ 


Under Rowand the Edmonton post de- 
veloped in a variety of ways. Not only 
was it active in trading furs, it was also 
a supply depot and warehouse for the 
brigades in transit to and from the north 
and west and east. Buffalo hunters were 
stationed there, pemmican was made in 
quantity, and thousands of fish were 
taken from the neighbouring lakes, dried 
and stored. Large numbers of horses 
were maintained for transportation to 
Fort Assiniboine, and it was also a cen- 
tre for the building of York boats. Row- 
and developed a substantial farm on the 
flat below the fort which about the time 
of his death was producing wheat, bar- 
ley, turnips, hay, and, in 1855, as much 
as 1,600 bushels of potatoes.” 


His character was dispassionately 
sketched by his friend and chief, Sir 
George Simpson, in his ‘Character 


Book”: 


“One of the most pushing and bustling 
men in the Service whose zeal and ambition 
in the discharge of his duty is unequalled, 
rendering him totally regardless of every 
personal comfort and indulgence. Warm 
hearted and friendly to an extraordinary 
degree where he takes a liking, but on the 
contrary his prejudices exceeding strong. 
Of a fiery disposition and bold as a Lion. 
An excellent trader who has the peculiar 
talent of attracting the fiercest Indians to 
him while he rules them with a rod of Iron 
and so daring that he beards their chiefs 
in the open Camp while surrounded by their 
warriors; has likewise a Wonderful influ- 
ence over his people. Has by his superior 
management realized more for the concern 
than any three of his colleagues since the 
Coalition; and altho’ his education has been 
defective is a very clear headed clever fel- 
low. Will not tell a lie publick (which) is 
very uncommon in this country but has 
sufficient address io evade the truth when 
it su'ts his purpose; full of drollery and 
good humor and generally liked and re- 
spected by Indians, Servants and his own 
equals.’"!° 


To this may be added the impression 
recorded by Frances Simpson, “He is a 
remarkably lively good tempered man, 
with a countenance which bespeaks drol- 
lery and good humor.”"! 


In 1841 Sir George Simpson made his 
celebrated journey round the world, pro- 
ceeding through Western Canada, and 
Rowand accompanied him part way. Of 
the first part of this journey Simpson 
wrote: 

“As my new road was to lie through the 
country of the Blackfeet Indians, I was 
happy to obtain for the whole way (from 
York Factory) to Fort Vancouver, the escort 
of Mr. Rowand, who, having been in charge 
of the Saskatchewan for many years has 
great influence among the tribes of the 
prairies. With that gentleman's aid, and a 
well appointed party of eighteen or twenty 
men in all, we had but little to fear from 
any Indians we could meet.’’!2 


It was on this trip that Simpson 


pioneered the pass just west of Banff 
that bears his name. 


But the years were catching up, and 
Rowand’s letters begin to bear evidence 
that he realized it. Thus, in writing 
from Edmonton on December 28, 1851, 
to a friend in the service, and after dis- 
cussing some difficulties that had arisen, 
he says sarcastically, “I make difficulties 
where there are none; people after being 
so long in the service get useless... ."™ 
There was also, as always, the other side 
of the story. Eden Colvile deputizing 
for Governor Simpson has several refer- 
ences in letters to his chief. The young 
man, so recently arrived on the scene, 
must have found the old Chief Factor a 
bit difficult at times. Thus, in the sum- 
mer of 1851, the same year as Rowand’s 
letter quoted above, Colvile writes: 

. it is said that Rowand has all sorts 
of things stowed away en cache in the big 
house that do not appear on inventory at 
all. He does not seem to have the least 
intention of retiring, though I think it would 
be almost as well for the concern, if he 
should do so, as he has got all the old ideas 
of the times of the North West. whereas 
circumstances have changed considerably 
since those days ... At the same time I 
should be sorry to turn (him) out, though 
perhaps this visit to Red River may put 
it into his head to retire to that place.” And 
again, *. . . I cannot make out what (he) 
will do .. . I think he will be an unhappy 


*Kane, Paul, “Wanderings of an Artist,” 1859. 


sMacKay, D., “The Honorable Company.” 2nd Ed., 


1949, 

*Morton, A. S., “History of the Canadian North 
West.” 

MacKay, D., op. cit. 

11fournal of Frances Simpson, op. cit. 

12Simpson, Sir George, “Narrative of a Journey 
Around the World.” 

"Letter from Rowand to Donald Ross, B.C. Archives, 
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creature, whenever he leaves Edmonton.” 

Finally, apparently making the best of it, 

he says, “I suppose old Rowand will hang 

on for a while yet.’’!* 

And so he did, but when those letters 
were written he had little more than a 
couple of years left. In May 1854, as 
he had regularly done for the past fifty 
years, he supervised the loading of the 
fur returns and then led the brigade on 
the so familiar journey to the Council 
at Norway House. As the boats swung 
out into the stream below the fort a fare- 
well glance at the stockaded post on the 
hill may have drawn his thoughts back- 
ward to the time a half century earlier 
when, as a youngster, he had first climb- 
ed ashore at that spot, and there would 
be a host of memories to signalize the 
remarkable changes he had experienced. 
But the bend of the river soon shut the 
scene from his eyes for the last time. The 
boats slipped on down stream and reach- 
ed Fort Pitt where his eldest son, John, 
Jr.. now a mature man of 42, was in 
charge. It was a post that the old Chief 
Factor had himself established 25 years 
before. His own 65 years must have felt 
heavy because he told his son John that 
when he died he would like to be buried 
in his birthplace—Montreal. It was a 
premonition. The very next day when 
a violent quarrel broke out among the 
boatmen, John Rowand rushed out to 


This imposing red granite monument marks 
the last resting place of Chief Factor John 


Rowand. It was erected by his family at the 
family plot in Mount Royal Cemetery, Montreal. 
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intervene, his ready temper flashing, and 
he fell dead. 


His death marked the closing of an era. 
Sir George Simpson when he heard the 
news wrote: 


“With him, it may be said, the old race 
of officers is extinct, he being the last in 
the list who held a commission at the date 
of the Coalition . . . I trust I may be per- 
mitted to record my personal tribute of re- 
gard for the memory of an old and staunch 
friend, from whom both in public and a 
private capacity I ever received a firm and 
consistent support—frequently at times when 
councils were divided and such support was 
valuable. He was a man of sterling in- 
tegrity and a warm heart and was not sur- 
passed by any officer in the service for 
unswerving devotion to the public in- 
terest.“"15 


But still Rowand’s story was not closed, 
and a bizarre chapter was to be written 
before the Chief Factor’s bones reached 
their final resting place. First he was 
huried at Fort Pitt, but Sir George having 
heard from John Jr. of his father’s wish 
to be buried in Montreal, had the body 
disinterred and, according to tradition, 
rendered down to the bones. A letter 
from Simpson to the doctor son, Alexan- 
der, carries on the story: 

“I directed that (the package with the 
bones) should be brought out this summer 
(1856) to Norway House, from whence I 
conveyed it this summer in my own canoe 
to Red River, but some of the crew having 
discovered the contents of the package, I 
was afraid they might from a superstitious 
feeling drop it overboard at some time and 
therefore had it repacked and sent to York 
Factory for transmission to England by ship, 
from whence it will be forwarded to this 
place (Lachine). The wish of the family at 
Red River is to erect a handsome monument 
to their father's memory ... and I have 
undertaken to see the design carried out 
... The cost of the monument I placed over 
the grave of my poor wife was £500, and 
I think for that sum I could now get a very 
handsome tomb erected for the reception of 
your father’s bones.’’!® 
This letter was written in July, 1856, 

but according to the records of the Mount 
Royal Cemetery Company it was not 
until November 10, 1858, over four years 
after his death, that Rowand’s bones 
reached their third, and final, resting 
place in one of Canada’s most beautiful 
cemeteries.*’ 


One can try to picture the scene that 
November day. No doubt his surviving 


14Hudson’s Bay Record Society, Vol. XIX, 1956. 
isMitchell, R., “John Rowand, Chief Factor.” Beaver, 
June 1935. 
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children would be there, certainly Dr. 
Alexander Rowand from Quebec City. 
There is scarcely any doubt of Sir George 
Simpson's being there. He was now an 
old man and nearly blind, and would 
not again be able to sit in Council at 
Norway House where he had presided 
for so many years. In the next plot to 
the open grave lay his wife, Frances, who 
had died a year earlier, and he himself 
would join her there in two more years. 
As the remains of his old friend were 


lowered into the earth his mind would 
be flooded with a host of memories of 
the fur trade in all its glory—a glory 
so intimately shared by these three, but 
which, as he divined only too well, was 
fast dimming. 


Since that day a new and greater 
destiny has unfolded in the erstwhile 
fur country; but whatever time has 
brought, or will bring, to the Canadian 
West, built into its very substance for 
all time will be the lives of such as these 
who, dreaming little or nothing of em- 
pire, simply did well and truly the work 
cf their day. 

In Montreal a beautiful tall shaft of 
red granite stands over the bones of 
Chief Factor John Rowand; in the Rockies 
west of Edmonton, Mount Rowand lifts 
a shining peak to the Western skies he 
knew so well; but surely his spirit hovers 
over the hill atop the steep bank of the 
Saskatchewan where, in making so much 
of Edmonton’s history, he also fashioned 
his greatest monument. 


Prospecting in the British Possessions 


We received a call yesterday from Mr. John Wales, formerly of this city, 
who has just arrived from an extended trip through the Saskatchewan country. 

Mr. Wales left Chicago on April 8th last, and after paying a short visit to 
the Red River settlement he followed the Saskatchewan to the mountains. The 
reports of the scarcity of provisions at Fort Garry and vicinity, he confirms. The 
grasshoppers made a clean sweep of everything in the shape of crops. The buffalo 
hunters found no game north of the Missouri river, and consequently the unfor- 
tunate people are reduced to extreme want, and must perish from hunger unless 
aid is sent them from the States. 


At Fort Pitt and Fort Victoria, the settlers had been more fortunate, and 
had saved enough grain to support them during the winter. At Fort Edmonton 
terrible hail storms had destroyed everything. There, a number of miners were 
at work on the river bars. From four to six dollars a day were made with cop- 
per plates and quick silver. 


After a few days rest here, Mr. Wales and party struckout for the mountains 
through the Blackfoot country, but saw no Indians. During five weeks spent in 
prospecting, they did not even find a color, though black sand was abundant. 
Tired of this fruitless toil, they went to the Mountain Fort (Rocky Mountain House) 
on Sept. Ist. There was then about a foot of snow on the ground, and the mud 
in a newly painted cabin remained frozen for over a week. 


After resting for a short time, the party turned their faces towards Mon- 
tana. Found six inches of snow and about an inch of ice at the head of Milk 
River. The party also prospected the Porcupine mountains with no success. The 
journey from the Mountain Fort to Sun River (500 miles) they accomplished in four 
weeks. —Helena Weekly Herald, Oct. 22, 1868. 
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FROM THE OLD LAND TO THE NEW 


A Pioneer's Impressions and Recollections 
(Part 2) 
By RICHARD GAVIN REID 


Our brief stop-over in Edmonton in the 
spring of 1904, while it was interesting 
and instructive, was merely a temporary 
halt in our progression toward our ob- 
jective, settlement on the land, to be 
taken up again on the return of our land 
seekers from their voyage of discovery. 


What this party set out to find was 
suitable land for homesteading for four- 
teen men, whose homesteads had to be 
close together to make a basis for a close 
knit settlement. The homesteads had to 
be located in adjacent blocks of 4, 3, and 
2 or as near that as possible, to accom- 
modate family groups of these numbers. 
To fit these bits and pieces into a com- 
posite pattern embodying all these con- 
ditions was not only difficult, it was 
found to be impossible. Some com- 
promises had to be made and it was on 
this basis that the final allocations were 
recommended and accepted. 


The area selected lay in the northern 
part of township 48 in ranges 8 and 9, 
cbcut 45 miles south and east of Vegre- 
ville and the distances between the most 
cutlying projected farms scarcely ex- 
ceeded a maximum of two miles. One 
might wonder why we had to go 145 
miles from Edmonton to find locations. 
It is true that there were many home- 
steads open for filing, particularly to 
the east of Vegreville, but not nearly as 
wuany as might be indicated by the 
generally scattered settlement. The plain 
fact was that large numbers of quarter- 
sections had been filed on in anticipa- 
tion of the construction of the Canadian 
Northern Railway which was definitely 
going to be built quite soon right through 
the territory explored by our land seek- 
ers. In any event, strange as it may 
seem, we were just as close to Edmonton 
as we could get to be unless we would 
be content to abandon our idea of close 
settlement and settle for location on scat- 
tered homesteads. This, of course, we 
were not prepared to do. 


Richard Gavin Reid, author of this article, 
is shown here in a portrait taken during his 
term as Premier of Alberta, 1934-35. 


Speaking of projected railways, in the 
fall of the same year, I was in Edmonton 
again. I was passing a real estate office 
on lst Street and I noticed a map adver- 
tising lands they had for sale in our 
immediate neighborhood. On the map 
three projected railroads were shown 
all passing within a mile or two of my 
homestead. From the north the Cana- 
dian Northern was shown taking a sharp 
dip southward for about eleven miles, 
from the south the Grand Trunk Pacific 
mest obligingly swung from its appoint- 
ed path a matter of about eighteen miles, 
and between the two a third one passed 
through without deviation. 

Of the three, this last one did have 
some justification for its use as a possible 
sales stimulant, for a charter did actually 
exist for its construction. Where it was 
actually intended to join some other rail 


This is the last in a series of two articles by Mr. Reid dealing with pioneer life in Alberta. Mr. 
Reid settled in the Vermilion district in 1904 and became an M.L.A. in 1921 for the U.F.A. party. He 


served as Premier of Alberta in 1934 and 1935. 
Edmonton. 


He is now librarian for Canadian Utilities Ltd. in 
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line in Alberta to the west of us, I have 
forgotten, but its eastward destination 
was Cutknife, Saskatchewan, at which 
peint it was to join up with a stub line 
from North Battleford that then existed 
and is still in operation. Had the pattern 
of railway development not changed, 
with more reliance evolving on highway 
transportation, it might have been built, 
but it never was and never will be. 


In all of this the intent to mislead did 
exhibit a sad lack of ethics, business or 
otherwise. Looking at it philosophically, 
however, I am sure little harm was done 
unless it was to the real estaters them- 
selves. For everyone who might have 
been attracted by the map, I am sure 
there must have been many, many more 
who were repelled by this obvious dis- 
tortion of the facts of the situation. 


Now, however, we had reached the 
place where active preparations for the 
trip to the homesteads had to be faced. 
First port of call was the Dominion Land 
Office then in the charge of Mr. Norquay 
who was the son of the early premier of 
Manitoba. Under his guidance, the oper- 
ations of his office were conducted in an 
atmosphere marked by its freedom from 
the formal, coldly efficient, official atti- 
tudes usually associated with such agen- 
cies. It was quite evident from the cour- 
tesy and friendliness that characterized 
the staff in its relations with its public 
that it was the direct reflection of the 
spirit of the whole community, but what- 
ever the reason, it certainly made the 
land office a pleasant place to do busi- 
ness in. 


Five of us intended to pull out for the 
homesteads just as soon as possible. 
Three teams of horses and wagons had to 
be bought, together with such basic 
necessities as would be needed for im- 
mediate operations and these, of course, 
had to be limited by the size of the loads 
our teams could handle. 


In all of these preparations we made 
few mistakes, but the main credit for this 
must go to the people we bought from 
With few exceptions they not only treat- 
ed us fairly, but they also helped us with 
much good advice. We needed that ad- 
vice and had sense enough to accept 
most of it 


In a few days we were ready for the 
rcad. The route we were to follow was 
known as the Edmonton-Battleford Trail 
On \eaving Edmonton this trail’s first 


“tage was to Fort Saskatchewan at which 
point the Nerth Saskatchewan was cross- 
ed by ferry. From the Fort it continued 
generally in an eastward direction but 
still a little to the north. This northward 
trend was necessary as the Beaver Lake 
had to be passed at its northern tip. At 
this point the Beaver Creek had to be 
crossed; again this had to be done by 
ferry. Leaving the lake, a_ southerly 
trend in the easterly direction developed 
leading to Vegreville. From there to our 
destinaticn (about forty-five miles) its 
direction continued a little to the south 
of east, but for the last twelve miles after 
we had to leave the trail, it was directly 
south. 


In anticipation, this did not appear to 
be a too formidable trip and had condi- 
tions been anything near nermal it would 
have presented no great difficulties. In 
a vague, general way we knew that the 
road conditions were not supposed to be 
of the best but how far short we fell of 
estimating just how bad they actually 
were remained for us to learn the “hard 
way.” 


Spring is never a good time for roads 
but it happened that this particular year 
came at about the end of a wet cycle. 
As a result of this accumulation of pre- 
cipitation from year to year, water levels 
were higher than I have ever seen them 
since. There was a superabundance of 
lakes and sloughs, and the soil and sub- 
soil were literally saturated. As if this 
was not enough, a few days before we 
started our travels we had one of these 
early May snowstcrms that we occasion- 
ally have, in which some six or eight 
inches of sleety snow fell. 


It has cccurred to me at times that in 
these more enlightened latter days, 
“road bans’’ would have made such an 
expedition impossible. Further thought 
however, shows such a conclusion to be 
in error. ‘Road bans” are not impeosed 
orimarily in the interests of the travelling 
public, their main purpose being the pro- 
tection of the investments of the govern- 
ment and the municipalities in their 
highways. On such a basis, road bans 
neither could nor would have been im- 
posed as there was no highway invest- 
ment to protect. From a point less than 
ten miles east of Fort Saskatchewan, | 
doubt if there was an aggregate of one 
mile of road on which improvement of 
any kind had been made. 
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As I have mentioned, we had to travel 
a total of 145 miles and this took us ex- 
actly 14 days, an average of just a little 
short of 102 miles. Our best day was 
from Edmonton to Fort Saskatchewan, a 
distance at that time of about 18 miles; 
cur worst, on a stretch west of Beaver 
Lake, where, from about seven in the 
morning till 8:30 at night we covered 
somewhere between 37/2 and 4?/2 miles. 


This was a long, too long a day for 
horses. How they stood up to it as they 
did was a mystery to me till I realized 
that it was the men and not the horses 
that were doing most of the work. .When 
we came to a mudhole an automatic 
routine was followed. All three teams 
were hooked up to one wagon and when 
it had been pulled through to the cther 
side we unhooked and brought the re- 
maining two through in succession. From 
the low daily mileage we made it is easy 
to see that even though the days were 
long, the horses were resting for the 
greater part of the time. 


Stopping houses were plentiful along 
the way, where food and shelter for man 
and beast could be had at reasonable 
rates. For sleeping accommodation, no 
attempt was made to provide beds or 
bedding. To meet this need, each tra- 
veller had his own blankets and it was 
one of the prerogatives of the accommo- 
dation he was paying for that he could 
spread his primitive bed on the kitchen 
floor. I suppose these floors were hard 
and no doubt some of those who shared 
the floor with us overnight, tossed and 
turned or even snored but, overtired as 
we were from the preceding day on the 
train, they left no impression on our 
sleep - drugged consciousness. These 
stopping houses were in no instance set 
up as a sole source of livelihood for those 
who ran them. If such had been the case 
they would have starved to death. It 
was merely a case of the need being 
present and the impossibility of turning 
tired travellers away, probably late at 
night and sometimes in bad weather. To 
people of normal sympathies there was 
no escape. These sojourners had to be 
taken care of, and in doing this there 
was some slight addition to the some- 
what scanty revenues coming from the 
operation of their farms. 

On trips such as the one we were now 
embarked on, the prudent traveller plan- 
ned it so that the day's journey would 
end at one of these established stopping 


places. Unfortunately for us, we were 
never able to forecast how far we would 
be able to travel on any given day. So 
all we cculd do at each day's end was 
to try to get overnight accommodation 
wherever we might be at the time. I 
must say that we never were turned 
down. Sometimes we were in luck, the 
accommodation was good, judged by the 
standards then obtained along the trail. 
At other times conditions were more 
primitive. 

Typical of the latter was one place 
where we stopped at dusk, just after we 
had crossed over Beaver Creek on the 
ferry. The main building was a single 
combination home-barn structure that 
housed all the farm stock, cattle, hogs, 
and chickens in one end, with a large 
room in the other for the family, father, 
mother and a number of young children, 
including a baby. There was only one 
door into the building and it opened into 
the alleyway behind the cattle stalls. 
Entering this door, you turned to the 
left, and at the end of this passage you 
came to an inner decor, usually left open, 
that led into the home. . At one end of 
the room, there was one of those large 
home-built continental stoves, that fol- 
lewing the usual pattern had a quite 
small fireplace but an extensive platform 
surrounding it on which the family slept. 
At the other end of the room there was 
a large table, set into a corner, with 
wooden benches extending along the 
walls on one side and one end of the 
table. The building itself was of logs, 
plastered inside and out with the usual 
mixture of clay and straw and the same 
material furnished the floor. Overall 
the building was topped with a thatched 
roof. 


Even in the face of all these conditions, 
on the accepted basis of “any port in a 
storm,’ we were once more lucky in 
finding shelter for the night. On the 
matter of food however, we were not 
quite so lucky. These hospitable people 
simply could not feed us and the provi- 
sions we carried with us for our noon- 
time meals were practically exhausted 
in fact all we had left was a plentiful 
supply of soda biscuits, not too substan- 
tial a foundation on which to build a 
meal. 

By a process of eliminative question- 
ing we found that the only materials they 
could let us have to help fill five aching 
voids were milk and eggs, and so supper 
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and breakfast of boiled eggs, soda crack- 
ers and milk carried us safely over an- 
other hazard of the trail, and don’t think 
for a moment we were not duly thankful. 


I must admit I was quite curious and 
very interested in how these people over- 
came the difficulties incidental to the 
cramped quarters in which they lived. 
Seated at the table, for instance, I no- 
ticed that the baby was housed in an 
apple box suspended by wires from the 
ceiling. This effected a saving in floor 
space, and undoubtedly immunized the 
child from interference by the other 
children. 


In the midst of the evening meal, scme- 
thing bit my leg and this made me won- 
der if in addition to the human popula- 
tion there might be fellow travellers 
present, verminous in character. I passed 
ry open hand over the sore spot and it 
in turn was bitten in such a way that any 
fears I might have had were set at rest. 
™’nder the bench where I was sitting 
there was a setting hen in the midst of 
her patient mission, apparently I had 
annoyed her by scme unseemly levity 
when to her “‘‘life was real, life was 
earnest.” 


With this discovery, I thought there 
likely would be other similar devoted 
expectant mothers around and sure 
enough, before I got through, I had lo- 
cated eight of them in nooks and cran- 
nies all over the place, one or two of 
them like the baby hanging from the 
rocf in improvised nests of one kind or 
another. There was also a litter of fine 


This example of pioneer agricul 
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young active pigs running at will over 
the premises, but the living room was 
out of bounds to them as they found 
from time to time when they strayed in, 
which they frequently did. Here under 
one roof, we found a happy, contented 
family unaware of such a thing as class 
consciousness, and not too much troubled 
by biological differentiation. 

With our arrival at Old Vegreville— 
later to be moved to its present location 
about three miles distant on the com- 
pletion of the Canadian Northern Rail- 
way—we returned to some semblance 
of civilization. There were medical serv- 
ices, a blacksmith’s shop, general stores, 
a post office, a hotel, and the headquar- 
ters of a one-man detachment of the 
North-West Mounted Police, and for a 
year or two this was the nearest point 
at which these services were available 
to us forty-five miles away. Despite all 
these adjuncts of civilized life the town's 
people had retained their pioneering out- 
look and spirit. Whether people lived 
on the next lot or fifty miles away they 
were neighbors bound together by the 
strong ties that one generally finds pre- 
dominating in young countries, and par- 
ticularly in the early years of develop- 
ment and prcgress. Life in such an en- 
vironment is a constant challenge, and 
this challenge seems to be met not only 
by individual efforts but by individuals 
helping others in what, in many of its 
aspects, appears to be a common ob- 
jective. 

From my first contact with them, I 
could see that the Vegreville people were 
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a kindly, understanding people who set 
no limits to the help or assistance they 
would render when the need for it ap- 
peared. If any proof of this was needed 
it was forthcoming about a year later 
when one of our lads died in his sleep. 
Heart disease was the cause and it came 
as the aftermath to an attack of rheuma- 
tic fever which he had contracied several 
years previously. We took the body to 
Vegreville for burial and when I say we, 
I mean all of our group of settlers with 
one exception as someone had to stay 
behind to look after the livestock. 

Immediately following our arrival in 
Vegreville there was nothing left un- 
done by these people that could have 
been done to assist us in our sad task. 
I look back on the funeral, over the years, 
as one of the most reverent, sympathetic 
ceremonies of its kind I have ever attend- 
ed, despite a simplicity that verged on 
the primitive. I know that this feeling 
was shared by the others in attendance 
including those from the town who turn- 
ed out practically en masse. 


There was, as I mentioned, a hotel 
owned and operated by Mr. St. Hilare. 
It being pretty well established by this 
time that when the railway came through 
the town would have to move, the policy 
of the business people was to scratch 
along as best they could pending that 
move. The bedrooms upstairs were very 
small, only about two or three feet wider 
than the beds. The only partitions be- 
tween them consisted of building paper 
suspended from the ceiling, no frame 
work of any kind supporting them and 
no doors. One of our party staying in 
the hotel one night was undressing be- 
fore going to bed. He had reached the 
stage when he was taking off his socks. 
Why he did not sit down on the bed to 
do this, I don't know, but the plain fact 
is that he was trying to remove them 
standing up. It might have been that 
a realization of the danger of his posi- 
tion suddenly struck him, but whatever 
the cause was, he lost his balance, burst 
through the flimsy wall and crashed onto 
the bed next door. Fortunately that bed 
was not occupied at the time, otherwise 
there might have been either a fight or 
a scandal, depending on the sex of the 
occupant. 


The police detachment covered a huge 
territory. How far it extended to the 
south and west I don’t know, but there 
is little doubt it went quite far north and 


that to the east it touched the Saskatche- 
wan boundary. All of this was taken 
care of by one member of the North-West 
Mounted Police, Pete More. He not only 
maintained law and order efficiently 
over his extensive territory, but was 
highly regarded and respected by all, 
even by those who on occasion he had 
to deal with in his official capacity. 


To aid him in his duties he had a 
lock-up that measured about six feet in 
width by ten feet in length. Inside there 
were two bunks, one over the other, and 
over all there was a roof of poles covered 
with sods. When not in use for penal 
purposes, the accommodation was used 
as a bunkhouse by the travelling public. 


It happened one night that Pete had 
been relaxing in the hotel bar-room. 
There were quite a number there that 
evening enjoying the normal pleasures 
of the establishment. One of the guests 
took on just too much of a load and 
despite the efforts of his friends to keep 
him under control, he created a bit of a 
disturbance, to such an extent, in fact, 
that Pete had no option but to arrest 
him and put him in the lock-up for the 
night. 

Soon after this happened Pete was 
called out into the country on another 
mission. His prisoner in the meantime 
began to miss the good fellowship of the 
bar and the longer his thoughts ran in 
this vein the more his thirst increased. 
Finally he climbed into the upper bunk 
and proceeded to break jail by pushing 
the roof poles aside and removing the 
sods enough to let him scramble through. 
Back to the barroom he went, rejoining 
his friends and continued his carouse. 


It may be that he passed from the 
stage of aggressive drunkenness to the 
more sentimental stage that sometimes 
follows. In any event his friends had 
been trying to persuade him that his jail 
break was really a low-down trick to 
play on Pete and, believe it or not, he 
finally agreed. He crawled bock through 
the roof, filled in the hole as best he 
could, and peacefully slept through the 
balance of the night, awaiting the due 
process of law that caught up with him 
in the justice of the peace court next 
morning. 

This amusing incident clearly illus- 
trates that respect for law and order 
was generally an outstanding charac- 
teristic of our early settlers. It may well 
be that many of them brought this out- 
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look with them from their countries of 
origin, but there certainly must have 
been some few whose respect came from 
the law’s administration. In this the 
Mounted Police was by far the most 
effective part of the set-up. 


Before leaving Vegreville we found 
there was an alternate route to our 
destination that was said to be much 
better than the one we had followed so 
far, and this we proposed to follow. For 
the first fourteen miles we travelled to 
the south before we joined the Wetaski- 
win-North Battleford Trail, which as a 
matter of fact, finally took us to a point 
about half a mile south of my homestead. 
The road conditions, though far from 
ideal, were quite as good as we had 
been told they would be and by com- 
parison with what went before a very 
great improvement. It is true it passed 
through some very rough, hilly terrain 
that we were later to know as the Bad- 
lands, but mud holes while still present, 
were much less plentiful. All in all this 
last forty-five mile stage by comparison 
—and everything goes by comparison— 
was almost pleasant. 

Looking back on the whole trip we 
were more than pleased that it was over, 
and rather inclined to be a little proud 
of our accomplishment but for a shade 
of doubt that our troubles and tribula- 
tions might have been considerably 
lessened had we been able to bring more 
experience to our endeavours. Even this 
doubt, however, was resolved through 
time. 


Between Beaver Lake and Vegreville 
we passed three teams on their way to 
Edmonton to bring back loads of mer- 
chandise for some of the stores in town. 
The three men were established settlers 
of several years duration in the Vegre- 
ville district, skilled and experienced in 
the ways of the trail. We stopped and 
talked to them for a spell and there is 
little doubt we gave them rather a full 
account of the slow and difficult progress 
we had made to that point. However, 
we passed on our various ways but we 
did not forget them. Naturally we were 
anxious to know what sort of a trip they 
had and how long it took. 

About two months later this informa- 
tion did reach us, over the grapevine 
route. For the trip from Edmonton to 
Vegreville they took fourteen days while 
we made it in eleven, and so the shadow 
of the inferiority complex that had been 


lurking in the background of our con- 
sciousness was dissipated—to our satis- 
faction at least. 


Having reached the homestead it is 
time to call a halt. Much more could 
be said that might be of passing interest, 
but let me limit myself to one or two 
brief general observations that may give 
something of the atmosphere in which 
these pleasant creative years were spent. 


To a bunch of young, adventurous 
people—and we were mostly young and 
practically all adventurous—what could 
be more challenging than the situation 
we found ourselves in? Each with his 
160 acres of virgin land calling to him 
for improvement and beyond that the 
wider demand for the conveniences 
necessary for the establishment of settled 
communities such as churches, schools 
and roads. To realize that all along this 
145 miles of road where practically 
nothing of this nature existed when we 
first passed through, and that it was 
only a few short years till the whole 
area was covered by school districts and 
improvement districts providing the 
necessary educational facilities and 
making some tangible steps towards the 
establishment of a system of roads. The 
railroad came and with it trading cen- 
tres about every eight miles, each with 
its grain elevators, stores and other 
places of business. This transformation 
must stand as a lasting tribute not only 
to the productiveness of the land, but 
even more to these hardy settlers who 
brought it all about, for all these im- 
provements came in the last analysis 
from the product of the soil. 


These settlers themselves for the most 
part were young and rugged individuals, 
but their outstanding qualities were 
steadfastness, reliability and integrity. 
What could withstand such a combina- 
tion? 


Written contracts were rarely resorted 
to; why should they be when experience 
had shown again and again that “a 
man’s word was as good as his bond.” 


Lending and borrowing were common 
practice in an atmosphere of mutual 
trust and co-operation, but for years 
thieving was never heard of. I will 
never forget the first stealing incident. 
Some person or persons unknown stole 
a set of eveners and whiffle-trees that 
had been left where they had been last 
used on the open prairie. They were 


probably worth not more than $3 but 
no one who did not live through these 
years in this or some similar settlement 
could believe the extent of the wave of 
indignation and resentment that swept 
over the district like wild fire. The actual 


was the feeling that the whole character 
of the area had been damaged. 

As I have said, these were pleasant 
years, they were constructive years, and 
it was a real privilege that comes to few 
to have been associated with the men 


loss itself was nothing. What did hurt and this territory in those early years. 


A Pioneer School Teacher 


In 1862, a young Irishman named Constantine Scollen arrived at Fort Ed- 
monton and opened a school for the children of white and half-breed employees 
at the post. He was the first qualified Roman Catholic teacher in the area and 
came as a lay brother for the Oblates. 


The following are excerpts of letters written from Fort Edmonton to Bishop 
Tache at Red River (now Winnipeg) during his first three years as a teacher. The 
“Mr. Wolsely’’ he mentions is Rev. Thomas Wolsely, the Methodist missionary; 
“Mr. Christie’ is William Christie, chief factor of the fort; and the “Company” is 
the Hudson's Bay Company. 


Dec. 24, 1862: ‘As I suppose Your Lordship is aware that the Company re- 
fused to give any assistance, I need not say anything on that head. Although 
the people in the fort are only poor, yet they were very glad to have an oppor- 
tunity of supporting a school for their children. I take my meals in Mr. J. Cun- 
ningham's house, and in return he sends his four boys to the school free of charge. 


“I began to teach about the end of September, and although the boys did 
not know even the alphabet there are many of them now reading. Mr. Christie 
has acknowledged that they have learned more during the two months that I 
have been here than in the space of two years under Mr. Wolsely, the minister 
of this place. I suppose Father Lacombe will ask the books that are necessary 
for the next year, and if Your Lordship should wish French to be taught as well 
as English, I feel that I shall be able to do so when required.” 


April 30, 1863: “There are two children at the mission whose father was 
murdered by the Black-feet a few weeks ago; they are Indians of the Stoney tribe. 


“My boys are learning English pretty fast now; the most of them can read 
and write, although they did not know the alphabet in the beginning. Mr. Chris- 
tie and the people of the fort are all very glad to have a school for their children. 
I should be very glad to receive a few school cards for beginners, if there are any 
to spare at the Red River College. If there is also a terrestial globe to spare, it 
will be very useful to me here to give explanations to the boys.”’ 


Jan. 7, 1864: ‘We had an examination in the school a few weeks ago; it 
was attended by Rev. F. Lacombe, Mr. Christie and some other gentlemen cf the 
Fort, all of whom seemed well pleased with the progress cf the pupils. After the 
examination Mr. Christie gave the boys a very encouraging lecture, which I am 
sure they will all profit by.” 


Dec. 29, 1864: “The mcre I teach these poor little children, the greater love 
I feel for them and the greater is my desire to see them advance rapidly in their 
studies. My pupils are 30 in number.” 


Scollen remained as a teacher until 1871, when he became a missionary 
to the Blackfeet Indians and constructed Our Lady of Peace Mission at the future 
site of Calgary. Later ordained as a priest, he died at Urbana, Ohio, in 1902. 
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MOIRA O'NEILL IN ALBERTA 


By T. B. HIGGINSON 
Back on the great pale prairie that stretches out to the sky, 
Bare to the winds and sunlight, glistening, grassy and dry; 
You're back from the sweet old country, the island green and far, 
You and Alberta had said Good-bye “jor ever,” but here you are. 


Moira O'Neill, the noted Irish poetess, 
has gained world-wide acclaim for her 
beautiful word pictures of County An- 
trim, Ireland. But, she also belongs to 
Alberta and to the West, for it was in 
the rolling foothills near High River that 
she made her home for more than six 
years. The beauty of this country im- 
pressed her as much as the Old Land, 
for from her gifted pen came “Songs 
from North-West Canada” and a delight- 
ful essay on ‘A Lady's Life on a Ranche.” 
Both are tributes to the beauty of the 
West, and to the pioneering spirit of a 
sensitive lady who lived in the rugged 
atmosphere of early ranch life. 

“Moira O'Neill’ was the pen name of 
Mrs. Walter Skrine, who was born Agnes 
Shakespear Higginson, July 13, 1864, at 
Rockport, Cushendun, County Antrim, 
Ireland. Her grandfather, James Mac- 
aulay Higginson had been Lord Met- 
calfe’s secretary, and had been in Can- 
ada with him in 1843-45 while he was 
governor general. 


In 1895, Miss Higginson married Wal- 
ter Claremont Skrine, son of Henry 
Duncan Skrine of Warleigh Manor, 
Somerset, England. Skrine had come 
to Canada in about 1885 and established 
the Bar S Ranch, some twenty-four miles 
south-west of High River. 


When he first arrived, Skrine camped 
camped at the old Bar U ranch near the 
famous Medicine Tree. He then went into 
partnership with W. Iken for a time and 
later started in business for himself at 
the Bar S. 

The ranch received its name from 
Skrine’s cattle brand, which was a “lazy 
bar S” on the right ribs and hip. His 
horse brand was a “lazy SW connected.”’ 

In the fall cf 1885 the ranch was the 
meeting place for the formation of the 
North-West Stock Association and 
throughout the years he showed a spirit- 
ed interest in the welfare of the ranchers 
and settlers. Skrine took the unprece- 
dented viewpoint—for a cattleman—that 
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homesteaders were not necessarily bad 
for the ranchers and to prove his point, 
he allowed thirteen homesteaders to 
settle on his lease in 1886 and found 
them ‘mutually helpful.’ His lease at 
that time consisted of some 16,900 acres 
of fertile land. 


One of the best sources of information 
on Moira O'Neill's own experiences in 
Alberta is her essay “A Lady’s Life on 
a Ranche,”’ published by Blackwood’s 
Magazine’ in January, 1898. It was writ- 
ten to refute the view that ‘an English 
lady on a ranche is a self-devoted being, 
a household drudge, to be regarded with 
respectful admiration and compassion.” 


She commented that, upon her arrival 
at the ranche, she ‘‘made the usual mis- 
take of bringing out a maid from home; 
but when in the course of time the mis- 
take rectified itself, and she went the 
way of all wcmankind in the West, I took 
to the broom and duster, and was sur- 
prised to find what a calmness descended 
on my spirit with release from the task 
of supervision.” 

She found that “an average of two 
hours’ housewerk a day, and the trouble 
of mending one’s own clothes, is not 
much to pay for all the joys of liberty.” 
After that, she allowed herself only ‘the 
luxury of one servant in the house, an 
able-bodied cook.”’ 


But life was not without its trials and 
complications. There was the time when 
she found “her best salad-bow] set down 
in the fowl-house with refreshments for 
the hens,’’ and another occation when 
she saw her white tablecloth ‘flapping 
on a barbed-wire fence to dry.” 

Moira O'Neill makes considerable 
mention of her home or, as she calls it, 
her “lumber house.” This sturdy home 
was built by Skrine in 1895; it was a 


'Collected Poems of Moira O'Neill. p. 107. Wm. 
Blackwood and Sons Ltd., Edinburgh. 1939. 

“Extracts from this essay are used with the kind per- 
mission of the publishers, Wm. Blackwood and 
Sons Ltd., Edinburgh. 


Mr. Higginson is a school principal at Sharbot Lake,Ontario, and is a graduate of Queen’s University. He 


is a distant cousin of Moira O'Neill. 


The tragic fire at Ballyrankin House in 1921 
undoubtedly destroyed many precious photo- 
graphs and remembrances which Moira O'Neill 
brought from wesiern Canada. The above photo 
shows Moira O'Neill some time before her death 
two years ago. 


two-stcrey frame structure made of ma- 
terials which were freighted from Cal- 
gary by teams. It was torn down only 
a little more than eight years agc—in 
the fall of 1948—because it had no foun- 
dation. 


“It was a veritable fort,’’ says Mrs. 
Maxine Chattaway, whose family now 
owns the ranch. “The spaces between 
the studs were packed with sand and 
gravel from sill to sill. A log building 
that was used before the house was built 
still stands, and gives every indication 
of lasting many a year yet.” 


Moira O'Neill was fond of her house, 
and commented that a western home if 
well built “is very warm and tight in 
winter-time, of course with the addition 
of double windows; and if warm in win- 
ter, it will be cool in summer. Besides, 
one can have a verandah on the eastern 
side, where the little flower-garden will 
be; and as soon as the sun is overhead, 
the verandah makes the pleasantest sit- 
ting-place with the scent of mignonette 
and the cucumber-vine about it. 


“If the house is well finished inside,’ 
she continued, “it can be made very 
pretty in a simple way. A friend once de- 
scribed our house as ‘ceiled with cedar 
and painted with vermilion.’ Having lived 
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for some time now within cedar-panelled 
walls, I have come to the conclusion that 
no other walls are half so pretty. The 
warm brown-and-gold tints of the wood 
make a perfect background for water- 
colours, china, books, and anything else 
that may be conveniently disposed of 
upon them.” 


Moira O'Neill, the poetess, found much 
to write about in the foothills of Alberta. 
But more than anything else, it was the 
beauty of the land, the skies, the flowers 
and the changing seasons that capti- 
vated her imagination. 


Instead of fearing the long cold win- 
ters, as did many people from the Old 
Country, she saw beauty in frigid 
months: 


“Always there is the lovely aspect of 
the hills under snow, white against the 
radiant blue,’ she wrote, ‘softened as 
a face is softened by a smile, every dim- 
ple and delicate depression of the ground 
marked by a transparent shadow on the 
snow, its sunlit whiteness set off by the 
dark of leafless willows that trace the 
windings of the frozen creek.” 


And in the spring, she loved to ride 
out frem her ranch hcuse to find forget- 
me-nots (‘One calls forget-me-nots blue 
at home,” she said, “but the bluest would 
look as pale as skim-milk beside these’’) 
and she would find them on the summit 
of a nearby hill. 


“The place where we always go to find 
the first forget-me-nots is called ‘the Ridge’,”’ 
she wrote, “as though there were no other 
elevation of its kind in all this mountain 
country. It is a stony ridge, its top half 
covered with dwarf poplars and a little 
creeping plant with tasteless red berries, 
the leaves of which Indians smoke for to- 
bacco and call kinnikinnick. 


“As you ride up and top this ridge, there 
bursts upon you quite suddenly the widest 
and most glorious view that can possibly 
be imagined. The ground at your feet falls 
away to a great distance, on your left by a 
steep slope covered with dark willows; there 
is a long, wide valley with stretches of wil- 
low and a gleam of water; then the ground 
rises and falls for miles in a succession of 
high, curving ridges, for all the world as 
if the earth had broken into billows like 
the sea. Some of these land-billows have 
exactly the curve and poise of a sea-wave 
before it breaks on the shore, but the cliffs 
they break against are the feet of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

“Nothing could be more splendid than 
the immense chain of the Rockies seen from 
here. They rise and rise against the west, 
and from their very roots upwards to their 
shining crowns, you can follow the mag- 
nificent lines of their building—their vast 
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bases, against which the billowing foothills 
dwindle to far-seen ripples, their towering 
heights and depths, the clefts and ledges 
piled with mountainous weights of snow, 
the jutting cliffs that watch at passing 
clouds, the great hollows that one guesses 
at from clear-cut shadows on the snow, and 
then the final glory of their sun-lit crests. 
So high and shining they are, they seem 
like some rampart to the world. If you look 
for a long while from here, you are seized 
with a fancy that all the earth is rolling to- 
wards the west, and there is nothing beyond 
the Rockies; they end the world and meet 
the sky.” 

It is interesting to note that this scene 
is still a favorite beauty spot almost sixty 
years later. Mrs. Chattaway commented 
that she still rides to the top of that same 
ridge early every June and looks for 
forget-me-nots. Every time she tops that 
ridge, the sweeping view of the moun- 
tains always holds her spellbound. 

In Moira O'Neill's essay, there is one 
memorable section which best sums up 
her feeling for the west. There is no 
doubt that this is one of the most beauti- 
ful descriptions ever written about south- 
ern Alberta: 


‘T like the endless riding over the end- 
less prairie, the winds sweeping the 
grass, the great silent sunshine, the vast 


skies, and the splendid line of the 
Rockies, guarding the west. 
“IT like the herds of cattle feeding 


among the foothills. moving slowly from 
water to water; and the bands of horses 
travelling their own way, free of the 
prairies. I like the clear rivers that come 
pouring out of the mountains, with their 
great rocky pools and the _ shining 
reaches of swift water where we fish in 
the summer-time; and the little lakes 
among the hills where the wild duck 
drop down to rest on their flight to the 
north in spring. ... I like both the work 
and the play here, the time out of doors 
and the time for coming home. I like 
the summer and the winter, the monotony 
and the change. Besides, I like a flannel 
shirt, and liberty.” 


After about six years on the ranch, 
Moira O'Neill and her husband returned 
to Ireland where, in 1902, her ‘Songs 
of the Glens cf Antrim’’ won her instant 
fame. The permanence of that fame is 
attested by the following quotation by 
J. N. Browne’ in 1951: 

“Moira O'Neill in one small volume made 

a reputation which still stands undiminished. 

What is more, she created a tradition which 

has so captivated successive generations of 

admirers that poems like ‘Corrymeela’ and 


‘The Fairy Lough’ represent for many the 
criteria by which all Ulster poetry is judged. 
A dash of sentiment, an ear for peasant 
speech, simple rhythms, and, above all, 
singable words that wed happily with the 
lovely tunes with which the genius of Harty 
and Stanford has matched them—these are 
the sureties of her fame.” 

In 1912 the Skrines took up residence 
at Ballyrankin House, Ferns, County 
Wexford. This beautiful home, with all 
its contents was destroyed in the “trou- 
bles” of 1921. According to the old time 
cattleman, E. J. F. Hills, one night a band 
of armed and masked men invaded their 
home and burned it to the ground. 
Skrine’s only offence was that “he was 
a magistrate and administered justice 
impartially.’* 

But the indomitable Skrines moved 
less than a mile away to their next coun- 
try house which became the new Bally- 
rankin. There Walter Skrine died in 
1930 from the effects of a hunting acci- 
dent. His widow, Moira O'Neill, sur- 
vived him for a quarter of a century, 
passing away on Jan. 22, 1955. 

Her literary stature in the Old Country 
was indicated by the fact that three tri- 
butes to her memory appeared in the 
London Times, one by the Poet Laureate, 
John Masefield, and the others by D. M. 
Stewart and Hester Marshall. 

I was privileged to enjoy the hospital- 
ity of Ballyrankin House in 1954, and 
owe a debt of gratitude to Commander 
Charles Skrine and his wife. They have 
given their blessing to a project for the 
erection of a Canadian memorial to 
Moira O'Neill. Mrs. Chattaway, of Nan- 
ton, also promised her support. “Of 
course you would have permission to 
erect a memorial to Mrs. Skrine any- 
where on the ranch,” she wrote. ‘We 
would consider it an honour to assist 
in the matter. I think one wee little spot 
at least, the Bar S Ranch should dedicate 
to her.” 


It is my belief that the Historic Sites 
and Monuments Board might take action 
if encugh interest was indicated by resi- 


‘Poetry in Ulster, by J. N. Browne, 1951. 

‘Tales from the Midway Ranch, by F. W. Ings. 
Canadian Cattlemen, March 1945, pp. 186-87. 
Thanks are due several people in Alberta for 
these references and without whose assistance 
this article could never have been written. 
These include Mrs. Evelyn Leitch of High 
River, who remembers the Skrines; Hugh A. 
Dempsey of Calgery: H. D. Carrigan, of the 
Department of Economic Affairs: and Mrs. 
Maxine Chattaway of Nanton, whose family 
owns the old Skrine Ranch. 
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dents of the province. Failing that, the of Hugh A. Dempsey, Alberta Historical 
Alberta government might be induced Review, 95 Holmwood Avenue, Calgary. 
to do something. at 

I would like to hear from anyone who Does not such a brilliant writer as 
is interested in this project. Any cor- Moira O'Neill deserve to be remembered 
respondence can be addressed in care in the West? 


EDMONTON'S FIRST BOOM 


There is a boom in land all over the North-West. Every railroad station, 
every crossing of a river, every junction of two creeks, almost every four corners 
is being laid out in town sites and the lots are being purchased by parties who 
never saw them, at all prices from $20 upwards. Lots are being sold in towns 
where there is not a house in sight, and farms are purchased which have not 
even been located, much less improved. People seem to have forgotten that towns 
cannot live of themselves, that they must have people to give them life and make 
them valuable; and that farms are of no actual value unless they produce some- 
thing ..«. 


As we have remarked before this boom has struck Edmonton with full 
force, and H.B. Co. town lots that last fall sold at $25 apiece—that being a fair 
value—now change hands at $300, although only five additional buildings, at 
a cost, perhaps, of $3,000 have been put up on the whole 3,000 acres since, with 
five or six more in course of erection. 


The lots that were sold last fall were purchased by pecple here mostly for 
actual use, but since then they have fallen almost altogether into the hands of 
wealthy Eastern speculators, who are forcing up the prices not by putting on 
imprevements but by simply holding on with a strong grip, intending to make a 
big thing in the future—when the place grows. 


Yo matter whether it is the H.B. Co. or the general public, the settlers or 
the speculators, the owners or the jumpers, all hands are holding on to what 
land they have for high figures, or until the place grows. Some will not sell be- 
cause they think they have sold enough, more because they cannot get enough 
profit on their investment, scme because they are not positive where their divid- 
ing lines are, some because they fear that if they sell their title to the land may 
be injured, and some because they have no title at all. But all will sell when 
the place grows. 


Did any of these people ever think how the town can grow if it is not 
allowed land to grow on. If men who wish to start business are obliged to sink 
a large pertion of their capital—out of proportion to the amount of business to be 
done—in the necessary land, they may try to find some other place in which 
business will be equally good and the price of land net so high. This country is 
not by any means opened up yet and it may be that in a year cr two the centre 
of population may be miles away from here. If Edmonton has not by that time 
concentrated the business of the district in itself it is to be feared that the place 
will never grow. 


There are many other points on the river that afford just as gcod a town 
site, steambcat landing, and railway crossing, and are just as accessible by the 
trails as Edmonton, and should the railroad company choose any of these as the 
crossing or terminus cf their branch line, the prices of lots there would go up as 
high cr higher than they are in Edmonton now, while here the land would be 
worth no more than any similar stretch along the river bank... . 


We do not wish to say anything against the prespects cf Edmonton. It is 
now the best town in Manitoba or the Territcries west of Portage la Prairie and 
has better prospects than any other outside of Winnipeg. 
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It has every advantage that can be had in this district, and a good start 
besides, but it has not got such a start as to make it safe for the pecple to sit down 
and say that they will do nothing except hold on to the land. Those who cwn lots 
should build on them. Those who have large properties should assist in public 
werks, those who have claims should set aside all petty differences, settle their 
boundaries amongst themselves if the Government will not do it, and agree about 
the laying cut of a portion of their land in lots in a uniform manner; lay out a few 
more streets and improve what there are, so that when the rush commences this 
summer, the place will have an attractive and business like appearance, and so 
that every one who comes to stay will have the opportunity of acquiring a per- 
manent interest, however small, in it. 


In this way and in this way only, our hands will be strengthened for the 
tug of war that is sure to take place when the railroad crossing is to be located. 
When this is finally settled on in our favor, the future of the place is assured, 
but until then those who own land should exert themselves to the extent of their 
ability and not merely sit down and wait until the place grows. 


—Edmonton Bulletin, April 29, 1882. 


INDIANS OF THE EARLY WEST 


By 
SIR CECIL DENNY 


(Part II) 


(This is the second in a series of articles written by Sir Cecil Denny while 
Archivist for the Alberta Government, 1922-27.) 


The Blackfeet and other Indians did and become as she was, and honoured 
not whip their children but should a_ greatly by the tribe. 
child be told to do some particular thing The children were hardy and vigorous. 
and he failed at once to carry out the They went about as they pleased, en- 
order, a stick or other object would often tirely naked, and we would often see 
be thrown at him, sometimes causing them in the winter, playing naked in 
considerable injury. The father would the snow. Under these conditions the 
often gather the children together and weak children died young and only the 
make speeches to them on behaviour. hardiest survived. 
He would point out to them how desir- The Indians of the North West, more 
able it was to be brave in war, that particularly those of the plains, had 
by overcoming his enemy or capturing largely used bows and arrows as their 
his horses or women, they would acquire weapons cnly a few years previous to 
merit in the eyes of their fellows. He the advent of the police. The Crees in 
also said that long life was not desir- the north had mostly the old Hudson's 
able, showing them how helpless and Bay Company flintlock musket but the 
useless the old people became and how ppjgins Indians, although using _ this 
they had to put up with neglect and weapon, preferred the bow and arrows. 
cold and hunger. They would also lec- They were most expert in their use and 
ture the girls and advise them to become would ride alongside of a buffalo and 
sober and industrious. He would lead drive an arrow right through him. At 
them to visit the medicine woman and longer distances they would have 
advise them to follow in her footsteps several arrows in the air at cnce s0 
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swiftly did they draw the bow. The 
wood used by the Blackfeet for their 
bows was generally ash and also, I 
am told, yew would be obtained from 
the mountains. Bow River took its name 
from wood for bows being found on it 
near the foothills. Cherry would also be 
used. I have seen bows made of strips 
of horn, lashed with sinew, of which their 
bowstrings were also made. The arrow 
heads were either flint or, in later years, 
sharpened hoop iron. The heads would 
be barbed for use in war and plain for 
hunting. Each arrow 
would have a mark 
painted, showing to 
whom it belonged. 
Many of the bows 
were beautifully or- 
namented and gen- 
erally covered on 
the back with rattle- 
snake skins. 


On obtaining the Henry repeating rim 
fire rifle, which was the forerunner of 
the Winchester, the Plains Indians gave 
up their use of the bow and arrows, 
although now and then they would be 
seen in use when the first N.W.M.P. came 
to the country. 


There were many roots and herbs of 
great medicinal value known to the 
Blackfeet while the Crees, having their 
abode in the wooded country, were far 
more advanced in the use of different 
medicinal plants. I have seen many 
cures effected among the different tribes 


by the use of roots and herbs. They 
were particularly adept in curing 
wounds by knife or bullet. Lung and 


venereal diseases they could also cure 


by a concoction of ground juniper. The 
gum of the balsam pine was also used. 
A root, the plant of which is often met 
with on the prairie and called by them 
the sneezeroot, was a sure cure for cold 
in the head or any infection of the 
respiratory organs. 


The Indian horse was badly abused 
and the saddle used by them—simply 
a pad stuffed with buffalo hair—would 
make a horse’s back in a fearful state 
after one or two hard rides. The Indians, 
however, used a root which was boiled 
and the sore bathed with the water. It 
caused a wonderful healing of any sore 
back and only took two or three days. I 
have never seen anything that could ap- 
preach this medicine for its curative 
power. It is a great pity that some of 
the means and medicines used by the 
Indians in their different treatments of 
diseases were not noted and use made 
of them. The Indians are, however, very 
hard to gain any information from, being 
most secretive, particularly with any- 
thing regarding their medicine, about 
which they have much superstition. 

In 1875 I visited a Blackfoot camp at 
what is called the Blackfoot Crossing and 
named by them Si-oh-pi-qui, or ‘The 
Ridge Under Water.’’ A Medicine lodge 
was being held, which I was allowed to 
attend. I was informed by one of the 
chiefs, Running Rabbit, that the tobacco 
smoked by the medicine man at the medi- 
cine lodge was grown by them and had 
been as long as they had any recollec- 
tion. 


He also stated that long ago the 
Blackfeet used sod houses and not tents 


This sketch shows a typical type of flintlock gun which was traded to the Blackfeet In- 


The ornamentation indicates it was a Barnett gun, manufactured in London. The sketch 
was made by Charles Wimar in 1858. 
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and that the remains of some of their 
old encampments, farther back than the 
Indians have any record, could still be 
seen across the river, and he promised 
to take me over the following day and 
point out the place. We went over the 
next morning and under a bluff on the 
south side of the Bow a small patch of 
ground had been cultivated, probably a 
hundred yards wide and long, facing the 
south, with the cutbank as the back- 
ground, and in this patch were growing 
a dozen or more tobacco plants. They 
had gone to seed and this seed when 
fully ripe would be preserved by the 
medicine man and planted the following 
year. The plants were vigorous and 
fully matured. I should very much like 
to know how the Indians first obtained 
the tobacco seed and how far back the 
custom of planting it had originated. It 
must have been very many generations, 
if not centuries old, and will never be 
explained. 


The Indians also brought me to a 
place among a dense growth of brush 
with trees of considerable age growing 
on it where at one time quite extensive 
earthworks once stood. The bank of this 
work was in the form of an oval with 
well-defined openings. The main earth 
work faced the ford on the river. This 
covered or surrounded many acres of 
ground and might at one time quite 
understandably have been an extensive 
earthwork or fortress commanding the 
river ford, with earth or sod dwellings 
inside. It was vain, however, to specu- 
late as to what it had been or who built 
it, as like the mounds of the Mound 
Builders, the date is lost in antiquity. 


I visited the spot on other occasions 
and dug up flint arrowheads and curious 
pieces of sandstone, marked with 
grooves in a most curious manner, but 
the Indian knew as little about what 
they represented as I did. Tradition or 


history among the Blackfeet there was 
none. 


The Oldman River on which Fort Mac- 
leod was built is named by the Black- 
foot ‘The River the Old Man Played On.” 
He is said in their legends to have stood 
on the summit of Chief Mountain and 
rolled big boulders down onto the 
plains towards the Oldman River. This 
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was one of the many mischievous pranks 
attributed to this deity. 


The Blackfeet say the shadow of a 
man is his soul, which after the death 
of the body goes to the Sand Hills. The 
shadow of one who had led a bad life 
is not allowed to go there but becomes 
a ghost and tries to plague the living 
by all kinds of tricks, such as tapping 
on the skin tents and whistling in the 
forests. The ghosts of an enemy killed 
in battle do endless harm, shooting in- 
visible arrows into persons, also hitting 
them on the head so they become crazy, 
and many other harmful things. The 
Blackfeet do not look upon the place to 
which the shadow goes after death, or 
the life they live, as a happy one. For- 
ever to live in shadow lodges and hunt 
shadow animals is a dreary hereafter 
in a dreary hunting ground. Yet the 
Blackfeet love life as ourselves and when 
their time comes they pass away quietly 
and bravely without a murmur. 


On the death of a man, the women 
cf a lodge show most extravagant grief. 
They would often cut off a joint of a 
finger and cut deep gashes on the legs 
and sometimes on the breasts with their 
knives. For days and even weeks after 
the death they would betake themselves 
to the top of some hill not far from the 
burial place and their cries to the spirits 
of their dead were most mournful and 
lamentable. They would continue this 
until exhausted when another woman 
would take her turn. 


Rings of boulders or smaller stones 
will be found in hundreds on the prairies 
and the curious will often wonder as to 
their origin. The stones will in most 
cases be covered by the sod, showing 
that long periods of time must have 
elapsed since they were placed there. 


Long ago, before the Indians of the 
plains obtained steel axes and hatchéts, 
they were unable to cut and sharpen the 
stakes used to fasten down their lodges. 
Stones picked up on the prairie were 
used for this purpose and on the tents 
being moved these rings of stones were 
left and in the course of ages became 
covered with the soil. Often if the inside 
of these rings are dug over, stone arrow- 


heads and other stone implements will 
be discovered. 
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EYE OPENERS 


The following are choice excerpts from regular issues of the Calgary Eye Opener, which 


published from 1902 to 1922, and Bob Edwards Summer Annuals of 1920-22. 


The figurehead 


from his “Eye Opener’ column is reproduced above. 


SEPT. 22, 1917: 

“By far the most pathetic feature about 
Western Canada today is the known 
existence of fabulous wealth lying fast 
asleep beneath the ground, with no ap- 
parent hope of ever getting any of it out. 
It is enough to make one sit down and 
have a good cry. 

“The stuff is there, both mineral and 
oil, but there it has to stay for lack of 
capitalistic enterprise. The Government 
should really bestir itself and encourage 
development of Western Canada’s na- 
tural resources by means of bounties. 
This form of assistance seems to be re- 
served exclusively for the eastern prov- 
inces. With respect to oil development, 
anyhow. 


“Oil companies in Ontario receive a 
bonus from the Dominion Government of 
one-and-a-half cents a gallon, or approx- 
imately 60 cents a barrel, for all the 
crude oil produced in that province. If 
Ontario gets this oi] bonus, why should- 
n't Alberta get it also? 


“The Government does not appear to 
be yet seized of the fact that the produc- 
tion of cil as a commercial enterprise 
in Western Canada is in its swaddling 
clethes and struggling bravely to stand 
on its feet. It needs a helping hand. 
What is asked for is not much. Asking 
for the same treatment as Ontario is not 
asking too much, anyhow.” 

OCT. 13, 1917: 

“Sir Wilfrid Laurier has reached the 
point where he is no longer even inter- 
esting.” 

JAN. 2, 1903: 

“Yes, yes. This paper will appear 
henceforth with unfailing regularity. 
Horace says: ‘Mingle a little folly with 
your wisdom.’ We have been following 
this advice with considerable ardour, 
but find that it don’t pay, so we propose 
trying the converse of the proposition as 
an experiment. If you get your paper 
regularly you will know that it is work- 
ing all right.” 


FEB. 15, 1908: 

“Mr. Peter J. McGonigle is being 
groomed down at Midnapore for his big 
campaign at the forthcoming Dominion 
elections. He has made arrangements 
with Mr. J. Young Byers, of Calgary, to 
run The Gazette during his speaking 
tour through the riding. Mr. McGonigle 
has cut out the booze and is getting down 
to business. His friends think he will 
make a strong run. 


“In view of the prominence which Mr. 
McGonigle has suddenly attained 
through his determination to run as an 
Independent-Conservative in the Cal- 
gary district, it may interest the public 
to read some extracts from last week's 
issue of his stirring weekly, the Midna- 
pore Gazette: 


“Mr. John Googlund, our wide awake 
real estate man, while driving a pros- 
pective settler over the country east of 
town Tuesday, fell cut cf the rig and 
was brought back to the city unconsci- 
ous. The stranger whom he was driving 
is authority for the statement that Mr. 
Googlund was very drunk. The many 
friends of Mr. Goodlund will be dis- 
tressed to learn of this untoward inci- 
dent, but hope he will soon be up and 
around. 


“Our talented young friend, Al Hop- 
kins, has accepted a pesition tending 
bar in Calgary. The Gazette predicts 
a bright future for Al. 

“Mrs. Jeraboam Q. Slopmagulcher, the 
acknowledged leader of Midnapore’s 
haut ton, gave a pink tea Thursday after- 
noon. It was a delightful affair, Old 
Slopmagulcher, however, who had been 
playing freeze-out for the drinks over 
at the hotel all day, rolled home a couple 
of hours too early and lurched right into 
the recherche parlor, kicking over the 
tea table and throwing bric-a-brac at the 
guests. He was put to bed with diffi- 
culty, and Mrs. Slop laughingly apolo- 
gized to her guests, who told her not 
to mention it, as it was of no conse- 
quence.” 
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NOTES AND 


The Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Histcrical 
Seciety of Alberta was held in Edmen- 
ton, Feb. 14th, 1957. The following is 
the report, in part, made by the presi- 
dent, Bruce Peel for the year ending 
Dec. 31, 1956: 


PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


In the year under review our Society 
has continued the steady growth of the 
past four years. This happy trend, which 
began under the presidency of J. G. 
MacGregor, can be linked with the de- 
cision to publish a historical magazine. 
As cur Society marks the fiftieth year 
since its establishment, we admit that 
we have not achieved all our aims. 
However, through publication of the 
Alberta Historical Review we are perform- 
ing two important functions of a provin- 
cial historical society, these of preserv- 
ing history and cf promoting an interest 
in it. 

Each issue of the Review finds it reach- 
ing a wider public. At the end of the 
year our membership was about 950 as 
compared with 550 in December 1955, 
and 363 two years ago. In addition 
some 150 copies are sold each quarter on 
newsstands in Edmenton and Calgary. 
Of the memberships listed above, 72 are 
libraries, so that each of the library 
copies is probably read by several 
people. 

Early in the year our membership con- 
venor, Miss McCallum, mailed letters to 
Senior Citizens in the Edmonton and Cal- 
gary areas —those citizens who were 
honored during Alberta’s Golden Jubilee. 
Many of our new members joined as a 
result of these publicity letters. Sample 
copies of the magazine were sent to some 
thirty or forty of the larger libraries in 
Canada and United States. During the 
year a Promotional Committee consist- 
ing of Mr. Ford, Mr. Ward, and myself 
was formed. Shortly before Christmas 
the committee mailed cards to the alumni 
of the university living in this province. 
It is too early to evaluate the response 
to our publicity project. 


Before passing on to other topics, may 
I say that our Historical Review receives 
much favorable comment. The content 
is interesting, and the format attractive. 
The credit for this is due to the editor, 
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COMMENTS 


Dr. W. E. Edmonds and associate editor, 
Hugh A. Dempsey. We are also indebt- 
ed to Miss Jean McCallum who, as mem- 
bership convenor, is in charge of the 
mailing of the Review and the keeping 
cf our records. 

I know that our treasurer, E. S. George, 
will present a favorable report on the 
Society's financial position. He will tell 
us that the 1956 revenue was three times 
that of 1954. The expenditure during 
the year of $1,800 suggests that our soci- 
ety is becoming business.”’ 


Because of our rapid growth, your ex- 
ecutive decided last summer to overhaul 
our system of keeping records. We adopt- 
ed an individual card system to record 
our members and their standing in the 
society. This card file has the merits 
of convenience and flexibility. Miss Mc- 
Callum and Mr. George put considerable 
labour into the setting up of the new 
system of records. 


Before ccncluding this report, I would 
like to acknowledge our indebtedness to 
the Department of Economic Affairs, Al- 
berta government, whose assistance 
makes possible the publication of our 
magazine. Our Society is also indebted 
‘o the Edmonton Journal for the full cov- 
erage given our meetings over the past 
year. Lastly, I would like to thank Mr. 
Kelly, our Secretary, and the other mem- 
bers of the executive, for their assistance 
cnd co-operation throughout the year. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS FOR 1957 

The following officers were elected as 
members of the Executive for the current 
year: 

Honorary President—Hon. Dr. J. J. Bowlen. 

Hon. Vice-President—Hon. A. R. Patrick. 


Hon. Executive—Dr. W. Everard Edmonds, Col. 
F. C. Jamieson Dr. A. Balmer Watt, J. W. Sher- 
win, Rev. Dr. R. E. Finlay, Mrs. Annie Gaetz. 
President—Bruce Peel. 
Vice-Presidents— 

Hugh A. Dempsey, F. Armour Ford. 
Secretary—Henry G. Ward. 
Treasurer—E. S. George. 
Membership—Miss Jean McCallum. 
Advisory Committee— 


Prof. M. H. Long, Mrs. C. E. Learmonth, Dr. L. G. 

Thomas, S. A. Dickson, Mrs. E. H. Gostick, W S. 

Scarth, Miss Bertha Lawrence, G. Edmund Kelly, 
Miss M. A. Hamilton. 
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WESTERN BOOKSHELF 


The Short Grass Area, by Senator F. W. 
Gershaw. Privately printed, 1956. 
Mention has been made in a previous 

number cf the Review of the excellent 

service Senator Gershaw has rendered 

Alberta in issuing from time to time his 

interesting brochures on early life in the 

southern part of the province. His latest 
publication, a cloth bound book of some 

120 pages, deals with such familiar 

topics as early missionaries, North-West 

Mounted Police, histcric sites, H.B.C. 

posts, homesteaders, and pioneers of 

Medicine Hat. These brief sketches are 

fragmentary at times but all of them are 

charmingly written and are based on 

historic fact.—W. E. E. 

The Struggle for Responsible Govern- 
ment in the North-West Territories, 
1870-97, by Lewis H. Thomas. Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press. $5.00. 


Dr. Thomas, whe is Archivist for the 
Province of Saskatchewan, has_ taken 
one of Western Canada’s most important 
and perhaps least known political eras 
for the subject of this werthwhile bock. 
During those years from the time Can- 
ada took over the west from the Hudson's 
Bay Company in 1870, until 1897 when 
Laurier’s government finally felt the 
North-West Territories were capable of 
handling their own affairs, many events 
were in the making which still affect us 
today. The use cf English rather than 
two languages, the separate and public 
school question, and the whole frame- 
work upon which Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan were able to enter provincehood 
were shaped during those early years. 

The story of the Territorial road to 
self-government is one filled with frus- 
tration for western leaders, and con- 
tinual disinterest, arrogance and stupid- 
ity upon the part of the federal govern- 
ment. The governments under Jchn A. 
Macdonald when the North-West Terri- 
tories were formed, and under John 
Thompson and Mackenzie Bowell in the 
latter years when the west was ready 
for self-government, show the Conserva- 
tive Party in a particularly bad light. 

For example, in March, 1873, the Terri- 
torial Council passed three acts which 
required approval from Ottawa before 
they could become law. When no word 
had been received by August on this 
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important legislation, the Lieutenant- 
Governor wrote to find cut why. Six 
weeks later came the reply: ‘The pro- 
ceedings of your meeting in March... 
have only today been found. They have 
been mislaid in Sir John Macdonald's 
office.” 

The attitude of Ottawa in the matter 
of western administration and rights can 
make one feel very sorry for anyone 
gallant enough to enter the political field 
during that era; it is understandable why 
the Metis, fearing the influx of English- 
speaking immigrants and receiving no 
consideration in Ottawa of their minority 
rights, joined the rebellion of 1885. 

In Dr. Thomas excellent study, Sir 
Frederick Haultain of Fort Macleod 
arises as the most outstanding figure in 
western Canadian politics for that 
period. The personalities of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governors range from a_ politi- 
cally-capable Edgar Dewdney to a 
rather weak and confused Joseph Royal. 

At times, when reading this book, I 
felt that it was possibly more the politi- 
cal evolution of Saskatchewan than of 
the whole North-West. However, this 
may be understandable when it is con- 
sidered that the Territorial capital from 
1883 to 1905 was in Regina. 

All in all, Dr. Thomas’ book makes 
fine reading and is obviously the result 
of much painstaking research and organ- 
ization. There can be little doubt that 
it will take its place as an important 
reference in the political history of 
Western Canada.—H. A. D. 

*% 


Big Chief of the Prairies; the Life of 
Father Lacombe, by Pau! Emile Breton, 
O.M.I. Translated and revised by Hugh 
A. Dempsey. Palm Publishers. $3.25. 

One hundred and five years ago a 
young Oblate priest arrived at Fort Ed- 
monton to begin his ministry to the 
Indians and Metis. For most of the next 
half century Father Lacombe was active 
in the future province of Alberta preach- 
ing Christianity and teaching the ways 
of civilization to the Indians. Father 
Laccmbe’s devotion to his task, his self- 
lessness, and the charm of his personality 
impressed red man and white alike. In 
time he became a legendary figure 
known and loved throughout the West 
by men of all creeds. 
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The appearance of Father Breton’s new 
biography of the famous missionary is 
to be welcomed, particularly as the 
standard work for many years, that of 
Katherine Hughes, has long been out of 
print. As Miss Hughes had access to 
Father Lacombe’s journals, and supple- 
mented this information by interviews 
with her subject, her biography has been 
regarded as the definitive work. It would 
be too much to expect Father Breton to 
uncover new information. Father Breton's 
life of the missionary is shorter, a prun- 
ing rather than a condensation of the 
available materials. The narrative is 
pithy, and moves swiftly. The strength 
of Father Breton’s biography is in the 
style. The choice of word and the turn 
of phrase, even in translation, keeps the 
reader conscious of the Gallic outlook 
and temperament of the subject—and of 
the author. 


As might be expected, the two bio- 
graphies vary in minor detail in narrat- 
ing events in Lacombe’s life. For ex- 
ample, Hughes says that the attack on 
Blackfoot camp by a Cree _ war- 
party, during which the missionary was 
wounded, occurred at a place called 
Three Ponds; Breton calls in Three 
Pounds. An Indian place named called 
after buffalo pounds makes more sense 
than one named after sloughs. The re- 
viewer's theory is that Miss Hughes jot- 
ted down “pends’’ when listening to 
Father Lacombe, who, while fluent in 
English, spoke with a slight accent. 


“Big Chief of the Prairies’ was origin- 
ally published in French. The reviewer 
has nct had an opportunity to examine 


the original edition. This is unfortunate 
as the verso of the title-page of the 
English edition carries a statement that 
the translator, Hugh Dempsey, did some 
revising of the text. Those of us who 
have submitted material to the Alberta 
Historical Review know that our Associate 
Editer is incapable cf reading a mun- 
script without recourse to his editorial 
pencil; but our experience is that in 
emending he improves the text. Mem- 
bers of cur Historical Society will be 
pleased that two of our members have 
collaborated in bringing out this new 
biography of a famous Alberta pioneer. 
—B.P. 

The Legend of Daniel Williams, by 

Peter Freuchen. New York, Messner. 


$3.50. 
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This is a fictionalized biography of one 
of the early “characters’’ of the Peace 
River country. 

The known facts about ‘Nigger Dan,” 
as set forth by J. G. MacGregor in his 
“Land of Twelve-Foot Davis” are briefly 
as follows. Dan was a semi-illiterate, 
somewhat unbalanced Negro who turned 
up panning gold on the Peace River in 
1869. He built a cabin near Fort St. 
John. When in 1873 the Hudson's Bay 
Company constructed a new post a 
stone's throw from his cabin, ‘Nigger 
Dan” took to feuding with the Cempany. 
The culmination of several years of bad 
feeling came when Dan took a “pot shot” 
at the Company's trader. He was ar- 
rested and tried at Fort Saskatchewan in 
the spring of 1880. Contrary to the popu- 
lar legend that he was hanged, ‘Nigger 
Dan" seems to have died in a miner's 
shack on the Finlay River during the 
winter of 1886-87. 

On such a bare framework of fact, 
Freuchen hangs a fictional tale. He has 
“Nigger Dan” a mighty man among a | 
band of Beaver Indians whom he tries ~ 
to convert to Christianity. The introduc- 
tion of an Indian boy blinded by falling 
on a porcupine, and of a young squaw 
struck dumb by lightning during a cari- 
beou hunt, suggest the melcdramatic 
quality of “The legend of Daniel Wil- 
liams.""—B. P. 

The Camsell Arrow, bi-monthly, $1 a 
year. Pictorial Review, annual, $1. 
Charles Camsell Hespital, Edmonton. 

These two magazines, which had mod- 
est beginnings for the patients and staff 
of Charles Camsell Indian Hospital, are 
now imposing productions with circula- 
tions extending far beyond the walls of 
their fine hospital. 

The Camsell Arrow, edited by Mrs. 
Madge Grantham, is a mimeographed 
illustrated magazine, running between 
75 and 100 pages. The January-Febru- 


ary number, for example, contains re- 7 


ports to patients, articles by patients or 
from newspapers dealing with a histori- 
cal or Indian theme, and ten pages con- 
taining “ward news,” written by Indian 
and Eskimo patients. 

The Pictorial Review is entering its 
tenth year of publication and will likely 
be available in April. Last year’s issue 
contained some 100 pages, with photos 
of Indians who had been in the news, 
historical photos, and numerous illus- 
trations from the hospital.—H. A. D. 
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